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List of Indian Newspapers and Portostoats. 


[Corrected up to the tet October 1914, } 


Note.—(N)—Newspapers. (P)—Periodical magazines. Papers shown in bold type deal with politics. 


Me Name.of publication. Where published. —: Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
Assamese. | 
x ee ae ee | Caloutta: «| Monthly =... | Lakshmi Narayan Bezborua, Hindu 500 
1 | “ Bani” (P) : Brahmin ; age about 45 years. 
2 | “ Kabita-Lata ” (P) vee | Doi - ... | Quarterly .. | Nilkantha Barua, Brahmin si 400 
: 
Bengali. 
2 re Alaukik Rahasya ” (P) eee Do. eee Monthly eee Kshirod P rasad Vidyabinod, Brah:'} 700 
min ; age 55 years. 
4 | * aloohdana * (P) eee } Howrah. eee | Do. bon Jogendra Nath. Chatterji, Hindu, 500 
Brahmin ; age 48 years. 
5 i’ Ananda ”? (P) eee Myniénsingti / 006 Do. eee Mahesh Chandra Bhattachatyya, } 8D0 
3 Hindu, Brahmin. 
: 6 . Ananda Sangit ° Patrike OCaloutta eee eve Pratibha Devi, Hindu, Brahimtu: pia ; 200 
age 45 years. 
(P). 
7 |“ Anantapur” (P) coo} «Do. ee | Do. s. | Biraj Mohitii Ray, Brahmo ; age 80 500 
| years. 
8 66 Anjali 9 (P) ‘sae ete Do. wae Do. eee Krishna: Behari Dutta sear re | 200 
9 | “ Archana ” (P) ous Do. ooo | =o. «. | Keshab Chandra Gupta, Hindu, 800 
Baidya ; age about 35 yéara. 
10 | “ Arghya ” (P) at Oe eee | Do. «| Amulya Charan Sen, Hindu, Tam- 700 
3 buli ; age 37 years. 
11 |‘ Aryya Chikitsa Pranali’ | Do. eee | Do. ..|dnanendra Nath Gupta, Hindu, 1,000 
(P). 2 Baidya ; age about 39 years. 
12 | * Aryya Gaurab " (P) oo. | Kishorganj | Do. «. | Bhairab Chandra Chaudhuri, Hindu, 1,000 
| Brahitin ; age 49 years. 7 
13 | ‘‘ Aryya Kayastha Pratibha ” | Faridpur «-| Do. oe | Bali Prasanna Sarkar, Hindu, 1,000 
(P). | Kayastha ; age 75 years. | 
14 |“ Aryya Pratibha ’(P) =. | 
15 | “ Aryyabartta ” (P) oo | Do. | Do. »«. | Hemendra Prasad Ghosh ase 300 
16 | “ Avasar ” (P) ... eee Do. eo | Do. .. | Surendra Chandra Datta, Hindu, 1,600 
Tanti ; age 24 years. 
17 | “ Ayurveda Bikas ’’(P)  ... | Dacca ee | Do. .» | Sudhanshu Bhushan Sen, Hindu, 600 
Baidya ; age about 40 years. 
18 |“ Ayurveda Patrika”’ (P) ... | Calcutta eos | Do. . | Kaviraj Dinanath Kaviratna Sastri, | 700 
| Brahmin ; age 50 years. 
19 | “ Ayurveda Prachar " (P) ... | Nadia oo | Do.’ we | Kaviraj J. K. Ray, Hindu, Brahmin ; 5,000 
| age 38 years. 
20 | “ Baidya Sammilani ” (P) ... | Dacca eee | Do. ... | Anukul Chandra Gupta oo 1,000 
21 | “ Baishnava Samaj” (P) «.. | Calcutta -e | Bi-monthly ... | Surendra Mohan Adhikary ion 500 
22 |“ Baisya Patrika” (P) «| Jessore «+ | Monthly _... | Prasanna Gopal Roy, Hindu, Barai ; 500 
age 54 years. 
23 " Balak " (P) TT | eve Calcutta eee Do. a, t & M. B. Duncan oe o66 5,500 
24 | Balyasram ” (P) soo} Do. ee! Do. «| Taraprasanné Ghosh Bidyabinod, 209 
| Hindu ; age about 36 years. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


No. Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Circulation. 
Bengali—continued. , 
95 |“ Bamaboamm Patrika ” (P) | Calcutta ove | Monthly — ave ae Dutt, Brahmo; age 42} 700 
1 " ... | Baidyabati ...| Do. ee; Hemendra Kumar Ray, Hindu 700 
a6 | eae a a Vaidya ; age 27 years. 
97 iT Bangabandhu 99 (P) Dacca pees | Do. eee goa Sen, Brahmo > age 56 150 
ss **(P)... | Calcutta wat ‘Do. »s- | Sailes Chandra Mazumdar, Hindu 600 
28 | * Bangadarsan ” (P) u Brakinis * toe 0 yout. » Hindu, 
29 | “ Bangaratna ” (M) + | Krishnagar ... | Weekly eo | Kanai Lal Das, Hindu, ‘Karmakar ; 1,550 
: age 30 years. 
30 | *Bangavasi ” (N) eee | Calcutta sen Do. eee Behary Lal Sarkar, Hindu, Kaya- 15,000 
stha ; age 56 years. 
31'*Bankura Darpan’”’ | Bankura oie Do. e- | Rama Nath Mukharji ; age 53 years 453 
(N). 
32 | “ Bani” (P) oe | Calcutta eve Do. «| Amulya Charan Ghosh; age 35 800 
years, 
33 | “Barisal Hitaishi " (N) | Barisal vet DO.. .-- | Durga Mohan Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 625 
age 36 years. 
34 | * Basumati "(N) w- | Calcutta iv Do. «| Sasi Bhushan Mukherji and Hari- 19,000 
pada Adhikary ; age 48 years. 
35 | Bhakti” (P) ve. | Howrah eee | Monthly __... | Dines Chandra Bhattacharya, Hindu, | 600 
Brahmin ; age 28 years. 
36 | ** Bharat Laxmi” (P) ... | Calcutta us| DO. .. | Rahdha Nath De, Subarnabanik ; 1,000 
age about 35 years. 
37 | § Bharati " (P) ve | Do. as Do. we. | Srimati Swarna Kumari Devi, 1,700 
Brahmo ; age about 48 years. 
38 | “ Bharat Chitra” (N) sa Do. ooo | Weekly ..- | Pran Krishna Pyne, Hindu, Brahmin 800 
39 | “* Bharatmalila ” ese | Dacca -o» | Monthly — ... | Srimati Saraju Bala Dutta, Brahmo ; 450 
age 32 years. 
40 | “ Bharat Nari ” (P) + | Calcutta eee} Do. eee | Ananda Chandra Gupta ; Baidya ... 1,000 
41 | “ Bhisak Darpan” (P) al Do. weet Do. .»» | Rai Sahib Giris Chandra Bagchi ... 250 
42 | “ Bharatbarsha” (P) anct. ds eee Do. .. | Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhu- 3,400 
shan, Kayastha ; age 38 years ; and 
i Jaladhar Sen, Kayastha, age 50 
years. 
43 | * Bidushak ” (P) ese Do. ose Do .». | Kshetra Nath Banerji, Brabmin ; age 600 
40 years. 
44 | “ Bijnan” (P) ion) De met Do, .. | Dr. Amrita Lal Sarkar, Satgope ; age , 300 
about 42 years. 
45 | * Bikrampur ” (P) ..|Mymensingh ...| Do. | Jogendra Nath Gupta, Hindn, 200 
: Baidya ; age 34 years. 
46 | * Birbhum Varta ” (N) woe | Suri wee | Weekly ... | Devendra Nath Chakraaarti, Hindu, 997 
Brahmin ; age 40 years. 
47 | “ Birbhumi ” (P) -- | Calcutta -- | Monthly ...|Kulada Prasad Mallik, Hindu, 1,500 
Brahmin ; age 33 years, | 
48 | * Birbhum Vasi " (N) -» | Rampur .. | Weekly ... | Satkowri Mukherji, Hindu, Brahmin; 706 
| | age 45 years. 
49 |“ Brahman Samaj” (P) _... | Calcutta «es | Do. ve Pandit Basanta Kumar Tarkanidhi... 1,000 
30 |“ Brahma Vadi " (P) .-. | Barisal eee | Monthly _—... |! Manamohan Chakravarti, Brahmo ; 660. 
age 52 years, 


No.| Name of publication. Where published. | Bation. - Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation . 
Bengali—continued. ) 
“ Vidya” (P wae | Caloutta «| Monthly ../ Rai Purnendu Narayan Singh} 800 
53 | * Brahina:VaRye ) ae : Bahadur and Hirendra Nath Dutta, 
Hindu’, Kayastha. 
| | , = 
52 |** Burdwan Sanjivani ” | Burdwan os. | Weekly + | Prabodhananda -Sarkar, Hindu, 400 
(N). - Kayastha : age 24 years. | 
53 | “ Byabasay O Banfjya” (P) | Caloutta ...| Monthly =... | Sachindra Prosad Bau, Brahmo ;| 900) 
age 36 years. 
54 | Chabbis Pargana_ Bhawanipur .. | Weekly | Abani Kanta Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 500 to 700 
Vartavaha "' (N), age 30 yeurs. 
55 | Charu Mihir’ (N) ...|Mymensiagh ...| Do. ... | Vaikantha Nath Sen, Hindu, Kay- 800 
astha ; age 42 years. 
56 | “‘Chihatra” (P) wes | Dacca ...| Monthly —_... | Sasibhusan Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 500 
| min ; age about 48 years. 
57 | “ Chhatra Suhrid” (P) ot De ict oe ies | anand 450 
58 | “ Chikitsa Prakas ” (RP) woe | Nadia cat ee ...| Dhirendra Nath Haldar, Hindu, 400. 
7 Gandabanik ; age 28 years. 
| . 
59 | ‘Chikitsa Sammilani” (P)... | Calcutta ss --| Kaviraj Sital Chandra Chatterji, 500 
. Hindu, Brahmin. 
60 | “ Chikitsa Tatva Vijaan" (PB) | Do. ee. .. | Binode Lal Das Gupta, Vaidya ; age 300 
| | 39 years. 
Gi |= Chinsura Vartavaha’”™|Chinsura coe | Weekly .»- | Dina Nath Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 1,000 
(N). 48 years. 
| | ; 
62 |*Dainik Chandrika” | Calcutta ees | Three issues a| Haridas Dutta, Hindu, Kayastha ; 1,600 
(N). week. age 43 years, 
63 | Dainik Basumati’’ (N) ...| Do. wee | Daily . | Sasi Bhushan Mukherji, Hindu, 1,200 
) Brahmin ; age about 48 years, and 
others. 
64 | *Dacoa Prakas"(N) | Dacca eee | Weekly .«- | Mukunda Vihari Chakravarti, Hindu, 800 
| Brahmin ; age 42 years. ; 
65 | ‘* Darsak”’ (N) .»- | Calcutta oat D0. ..- | Satis Chandra Bhattacharji, Brah- 300 
min ; age about 39 years. . 
66 | ‘‘ Dharma-o-Karma” (P) ...| Do. -» | Quarterly ...| Sarat Chandra Chowdhuri, Hindu, |1,00€ to 1,200 
| Brahmin, ! 
67 | “ Dharma Tatva” (P) «1 De. --- | Fortnightly ... | Vaikuntha Nath Ghosh, Bralimo eee 300 
68 | ‘‘ Dharma Pracharak”’ (P) ...| Do. eo» | Monthly ... | Nrisingha Ram Mukherji, Hindu, 2,000: 
" Brahmin ; age 51 years. 
69 | “ Diamond Harbour Hitaishi”’ | Diamond Harbour Weekly ... | Mohendra Nath Tatwanidhi, Hindu, 2,500 
(N).. 2 Mahisya ; age 52 years. 
70 | “ Dhruba”’ (P) ... ei Ditto ee | Monthly ...| Birendra Nath Ghosh, Hindu, 470 
: Kayastha ; age 37 years. 
71 | “‘ Education Gazette” (NM) ... | Chinsura .». | Weekly .-» | Kumatdeo Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 1,500 
24 years. . 
72 | Faridpur Hitalshini”| Faridpur  ...| Do. —... | Raj_ “Mohan Majumdar, Hindu, = 
(N). | Vaidya ; age about 77 years. 
73 | “ Galpa Lahari”’ (P) oe | Calcutta --.| Monthly ...| Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu, 1,200. 
Kayastha ; age 36 years. 
74 |“ Gambhira” (P) ecw | Malda ... --» | Bi-monthly ...| Krishna Charan Sarkar, . Hindu, 300 
3 | | ) Teli ; age about 28 years. 
75 | “ Gaud-duta” (M) ee |. Do. ...| Weekly  ... | Krishna Chandrag Agrwalla, Hinda, 400 
; Eis Baidya. 
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Bengali—continued. | : | | 
76 | Grihastha” (P) sve Calomtte ore] Monthly | Bageh SRSOtp (ite ey. Ser : 600 
| a. years. 
77 |“ Hakim ” (P) re Ne Do. ee Do. ees pee cote Muhammadan ; s 500 | 
78 | “ Jengipur Sangvad ” (N) Raghunathganj... | Weekly ve — wae Pandit, Hindu, 100 
79 | Sri Gauranga Sevaka”(P) | Murshidabad ...| Monthly — «| Lallt vere 56 porno Hindu, Brah- | - 600 
80 |*Hindusthana’(N) ...| Calcutta —— ... | Weekly ove ries coaa Hindu, Kayastha ; : | — 900 
81 |“ Hinda Ranjika” (N) ose | Rajshabi set D0. oud prsren rye od aaa Muhammadan ; 3 290 
82 | “ Hindu Sakha ” (P) --» | Hooghly eee | Monthly sea ge en Kavyathirtha, Hindu, 200 
83 | * Hitavadi” (N). .«- | Calcutta ooo | Weekly ate "alana oe Doe © oa 28,000 
’ ’ r 
84 |** Hitvarta” (N) | Chittagong «| Do. ita "Walle Lal Das Gupta, Hindu, 600 
85 | Homeopathi-Prachar” (P) | Calcutta .- | Monthly ... | Probodh Chandra Banerji, Hindu, 200 
Brahmin ; age 40 years. 
86 66 Islam-Abha 9 (P) meee Dacca | eee Do. ece Sheik Abdul Majid eee eco 1,000 
87 | “tislam-Rabi"(N) ~~ ...| Mymensingh ... Weekly .- | Maulvi Naziruddin Ahmad, Musul- 700 
man ; age about 34 years. 
88 | “ Jagat-Jyoti” (P) eee | Calcutta eee | Monthly ...|Jnanatana Kaviraj, Buddhist ; age 700 
56 years. 
89 | * Jagaran” (N) -- | Bagerhat ee | Weekly -»| Amarendra Nath Basu, Hindu,| About 300 
Kayastha. : 
90 | “ Jahannabi ” (P) «+» | Calcutta ..»| Monthly ... | Sudhakrista Bagchi, Hindu, Brah- 600 
min ; age 30 years. 
91 |‘ Jangipur Samoad” (MN) ...| Murshidabad ... | Weekly oe eeseee soncee 
92 | * Janmabhumi ” (P) eee | Calcutta mee 1, ... | Jatindranath Dutta, Hindu, Kayas- 300 
tha ; age 31 years. 2 
93 | *Jasohar” (N) see | Jessore soca DO, ..» | Ananda Mohan Chaudhuri, Hindu, 600 
: Kayastha. 
941“ Jubak" (P) .., .-» | Santipur «+ | Monthly =... | Jnananda Pramanik, Brahmo » age 500 
39 years. 
95 |“ Jugi-Sammilani " (P) «ee | Comil'a at bO. ee | Radha Govinda Nath, Hindu, Jugi ;} About 2,000 
age about 35 years. 
96 | “Jyoti” (N) .. ... | Chittagong  ... | Weekly p+» | Kali Shankar Chakravarty, Bramin ; 2,000 
age 46 years. 
97 | ** Kajer-Loke ” (P) .«- | Calcutta »» | Mouthly —... | Saroda Prasad Chatterji, Brahmin ; 350 
age 47 years. 
98 | Kalyani’ (N) +. | Magura oo | Weekly ... | Bisweswar Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 500 
49 years. 
99 | Kangal’’ (P) ... .». | Calcutta op | Monthly —_.,. | Akinuddin Pradhan, Muhammadan ; 100 
age 20 years. 
100 | “ Kanika” (P) ... ... | Murshidabad ...| Do. | Umesh Chandra Bhattacharya, 150 
Hindu, Brahmin ; age 38 years. ' 
101 | “ Karmakar Bandhu ” (P) ... | Calentts «tt Do. -- | Banamali Seth, Hindu, Swaruakar ; 500 
age 43 years. 
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ape Sy ae w.| Weekly 4. | Pratap Chandra Mukharji, Hindn,’ 600 
102 ae | iF Brahman ; age 69 years. ; Gl 
103 66 Kayastha Patrika 9? (P) ees Calcutta eee Monthly eee | Upendra Nath Mitra, Hindu, Kaya- 750 
i ) , tha; age 32 years. | 
104 | Khuinavaei’(N) ... | Kholna --- | Weekly =... | Gopal Chandra Mukharji, Hindu, $50 
Brahman ; age 53 years. / 
105 | “ Krishak” (P) ose Calcutta eve | Monthly — ... re — Datta, Kayastha; age 1,000 
, : | : 
106 |‘Krishi Samvad” (P) _—_... | Dacca +] Do woe gp — Ghosh, age i: 45 y's 1,000 
107 66 Kshristya Bandhav ” (P) a eee Do, ose | Mathura Nath Nath, Christian ; age 3 500 
about 50 years. | | 
108 4 Kushadaha 9 (P) ove eee Do. eee Jagindra Nath Kundu, | Hindu, | 500. 
Brahma ; age 6 years. : 
109 |‘ Mahajan Bandhu” (P) ... nd | DOs? -. | Raj Krishna Pal, Hindu, Tambuili ; 400 
-| age 44 years. : 
110 | ‘‘ Mahila” (P) ... os , wai De ese | Revd. Braja Gopal Neogi, Brahma ; 200 
age 59 years. | 
111 | “ Mahila Bandhav” (P) _... cet. ae. ee | Miss K. Blair ; age 60 years ee 500 
112 | “ Mahishya Mahila” (P) ,..| Do. ooo | Do. .»» | Srimati Krishna Bhabani Biswas ... 800 
113 | ‘‘ Mahisya Samaj" (P)  ... | Do. sat Do. -«» | Narendra Nath Das, Hindu, Kaivarta 200 
114 | ‘ Mahisya-Surhid '’(P) _... | Diamond Harbour Do. --» | Haripada Haldar, Hindu, Kaivarta ; 350 
age 81 -years. 7 
115 | ‘‘ Malancha ” (P) «+» | Calcutta Do. -» | Kali Prasanna Das Gupta ; Hindu, 2,000 
, Vaidya ; age 45 years. 
116 | ‘‘ Malda Samachar" (N)_... | Malda --.| Weekly ...| Kaliprasanna Chakravarty, Hindu, 1,100 
Brahuin. . . | 
117 | ‘* Malancha ” (P) eee | Calcutta -. | Monthly --- | Kali Prasanna Das Gupta oak eeseee 
118 | ‘* Manasi ” (P) sos.) | Dp det | Do, .|Subodh Chundra Dutt and others, 2,000 
Hindu, Kayastha ; age 39 years. 
119 | “* Mandarmala " ‘aa Do. ce Do. .»»| Umesh Chandra Das Gupta, Flindu,' 400 
| Brahmo ; age about 56 years. — 
120 | * Medini Bandhab " (N) | Midnapore oe | Weekly -»» | Gossaindas Karan, Hindu, Satgope ; 500 
age 25 years, 
121 | “ Midnapore Hitaishi"| Do. w_i oe .«»| Manmatha Nath Nag, Hindu, Kayas. 1,700 
(N). tha ; age 38 years. 
122 |*Mosiom  Hitaishi.” | Calcutta Do, Shaikh Abdur Rahim and Mozum- 6,300 
(N). ml Haque. 
123 | * Muhammadi ” (N) Do. Do. Muhammad Akram Khan, Musalman;| About 7,000 
age 29 years ; and Maulvi Akbar 
Khan, 
124 | * Mukul ” (P) ... Do. Monthly _ ,.. | Hem Chandra Sarkar, Brahmo ; age | 1,000 
39 years. 
125 |“ Murshidabad Hitale- | Sajdabad .- | Weekly ...| Banwari Lal Goswemi, Hindu, 500 
shi ” (N). Brahmin ; age 49 years. 
126 | “* Nabagraha Prasanga "’ (P) Mymensingh Monthly ee pee ebbese 
127 | “ Nandini " (P) ... | Howrah iat De, ...| Ashutosh Das Gupta Mahallanabis, 500 
Hindu, Baidya ; age 1 years. 
128 | “ Natya Mandir ” (P) e+e | Calcutta Do. ..» | Mani Lal Banerji, Hindu, Brahunin ; 100 
age 30 yeurs. 
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Bengali—continued. ? 

“ " .. | Chand ve» | Weekly —--»-, | Harendsa Kishor Ray, Hinds, | 
129. Na ibaa _—_ (os) senaniten . ) Kayastha ; ; age 25 years, m0 

} | | 
130 66 Nayak " (MN) pee Calcutta | ose Daily oee'| et vee Banarji, Brphmnen, 3 Sam 2,800 
(Dp ee eee | Monthly ---| Devi Prasapna Ray Chaudhi 
131.| * Navya Bharat " (P) Brahma ; age 61 years. 
/ 
132 | * Nihar * (N) ..- | Contai wee | Weekly __«../| Madhu Sudan Soin Brahma ; age 500 
| | 45 years. j 

“ Niethar ” (PD)... .» | Calcutta vse | Quartely | Srish Chandra Ray Kayastha ; ! 500 
er ee ond | about 50 years. — 

134 | Noakhali Sammilani ”(M) | Noakhali Town... | Weekly —-.; — Rahman, Mohspmeden, 5 age} 500 
| years. 

66 na Hitaishi” (N)/} Pabna bat Do. -...| Basanta Kumar Vidyabinode Bhatta- 650 
as. |“ Pabae Cinetay *) charyya, Hindu, Brahman. : 
136 | ‘* Pakshik Patrika "(P) _... | Serampore e Fortnightly .-. | Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, 500 

, Kayastha ; age 35 years. 
137 | * Pallivaghi ” (N) --» | Kalna aa | Weekly ...| Sashi Bhushan Banarji, Hindu, | 200 
Brahman ; age 49 years. 3 
| | 
138 | Pallivarta”’(N) ...|‘Bongong «| Do. «| Charu Chandra Ray, ‘Hindu, | 500 
: Kayastha ; age 43 years. | 
139.| “ Pantha ” (P) ... »|Caloutta -—.,,| Monthly —_.., | Rajendra Lal Mukharji_ os 800 
140.| “ Pataka ‘‘ (P) ... 4: Bo. sa De. -o- | Hari Charan Das, Hindu, carpenter 500 
by caste, 
141 | “ Prabahini "(N) 7 aoe | Weekly _ ... | Amarendra Nath Ray, Hindu, Baidya; 4,000 
age about 27 years. 
142 |“ Prachar ” (P) ...|Jayanagar ...| Monthly ...| Revd. G. C. Dutt, Christian ; age 1,400 
| 47 years. 
143 | ‘ Praja Bandhu” (N) ... | Lippera .- | Fortnightly ...| Purna Chandra Chakraverti, Kai- 170 
varta Brahmin ; age 31 years. ~ 
144 |“ Prajapati ” (P) sce’ | . ee .-.| Monthly —... | Jnanendra Nath Kumar eee 750 
145 | “Prabhat” (P) 5. ae 4. Dd. .ee | Devendra Nath Mitra pte 200 
146 | “ Prakriti” (P) soc hae sant Do. ... | Devendra Neath Sen ... Kec 1,000 
147 | “ Prantavasi’’ (N) ... | Netrakona ee (Fortnightly ... |Joges Chandra Chowdhuri, Brahman 800 
148 | “ Prasun” (IN) ... | KAtwa eee | Weekly »«. | Banku Behari Ghosh, Goals, ape 44 575 
years. 
149 |‘ Pratikar” (N) ... | Berhampore ...| Do. ... | Kamakshya Prasad Ganguly, Hindn, 506 
Brahmin ; age 66 years. 
150 | * Pratima” (P) ... | Calcutta -»| Monthly =... | Hari Sadhon Mukharji, Brahmin ; 500 
age 40 years. 
151 | ‘ Prativasi” (P) 1 7 goa De. -.. | Satya Charan Mitra, Kayastha ; age 500 
32 years. 
152 | Pravasi” (P) och De 2.4 Do. ... | Ramanunda Chatterji, m.a., Brahmo ; 5,000 
| | age 55 years. 
153. |‘ Priti’ (P)... ck oa ael DO. -+- |Pransankar Sen, M.a., Hindu, Baidya ; 300 
age 30 years. | 
154 |‘ Puhpodyan” (P) ol ath a4 DO ... | Jnanendre Nath Bose ove 200 
155 |“ Rahasya Prakar” (PP)... «| Dog ...|Purna Chandra De, Subarnabanik ; 300 
age 33 years. 
156 |“ Rajdut” (P) ... ak Dh asi Do. ... | Rev. Rasra Maya Biswas, Christian; 500 


ee 


age 31 pears. 
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Bengali—continued. ee | 
157 |“ stampur Darpan” (N) ~ ... | Rangpur sow | Weekly au — Chandra Majumdar, Hindu, 400 
, rahmin:; age 47 years. : 
158 | * Rangpur ‘Sahitva § Parisad Do. eoe.| Quarterly ... Panchanan ‘Serkar, a.4., Bib., sass 500 | 
Patrika.” (P) | ajbansi, 
159 | ‘ Ratnakar” (BN) ... | Asansol woe.| Weekly oes, hae ‘Muhammaden ; age 23: 200 
160 |* Sabuj Patra” <P) | ae {Oaloutta .-- | Monthly —_... | Pramatha Nath Chaudhuri, Brahmin 
3 ; age about 40 years. h 
161 |‘ Sadhak” (P) ... Nadia 1 De. ..| Satis Chandra Viswas, Hindn, Kai- 200 £ ahi 
| Varta ; age 32 years, | ita 
162 | “ Sahitva ” -(P) see | Caleutta at OO. - {Suresh Chandra. Samajpati; age. 3,000 |, 
about 46 years. — | 
163 | “ Sahitya Parisad Patrika” (P)| Do. ee» | Quarterly =a. Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 1,800 
| Vidyabhusan, Hindu, Acharyya by 
casie ; age 49 years. | 
164 | “ Sahitya Sanhita ’ (P) Do. - | Monthly --» | Shyama Charan Kaviratna, Brahmin; 500 
age 60 years. | 
165 | “Sahitya Samvad” (P)~ ... | Howrah eve | Do. Pramatho Nath Sanyal, Hindu, 3,000 
| Brahmin ; .age'34 years. 
166 |“ Saji” (PP)... e+» | Calcutta eos | Do. ee | Kshetra Mohan Gupta oe 300 
167 |“ Samaj” (P) ... eel Oe oe | Do. «| Radha Govinda Nath ... one 700 
168 | “ Samaj Bandhu”’ (P) «| Do. eo | Do. ...| Adhar Chandra Das... see 450 
169 | “* Samaj Chitra” (P) «+> | Dacca se: Do. +. | Satish Chandra Roy ... | was 300 
170 |“ Samay ” (NM) « soe | Calcutta -- | Weekly wie uanendra'Nath Das, Brahmo ; age 700 
6 60 years 
171 | “ Sammijani” (P) pe -e| Quarterly  ... |Kunja Behari Das, a barber by caste 200 
172 | “ Sammilani ” €N) «| Do. ose Fortnightly ...| Kali Mohan Bose, Brahmo ; age 390 
about 41 years. 
173 | “ Sammilani ”” (P) Do. --.| Monthly , | Bijay Krishor Acharyya, Bebe LL.B., £00 
Christian ; age 46 years. 
174 | * Sandes ” (P) ‘ive Do. ni Do. ...| Upendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, 300 
Brahmo ; age 45 years. 
175 | * Sanjivant” (N) ene Do. + | Weekly _., | Sivanath Sastri, M.a., and others ... 6,000 
176 | “ Sankalpa” (P) ose Do. es» | Monthly ..| Amulya Chandra Ghosh, Kayastha ; 2,000 
age about 34 years. 
177 | “‘ Sansodhini ” (N) Chittagong Weekly _..| Kashi Chandra Das Gupta, Brahmo ; 400 
age about 60 years. 
178 | “ Santi ” (P) Bikrampur --| Monthly... | Sachipati Chatterji, Brahmin ove 500 
179 |“ Saswati ” (P) Calcutta wel De. ___| Nikhil Nath Roy, Kayastha ; age 49 500 
years. 
180 | “ Sansar Suhrid ” (P) eee Do. Do. _.. | Sarat Chandra Dev, Kayastha ; age 400 
49 years. 
181 | “ Sebak ” (Pp) Dacca Do. ... | Rajani Kanta Guha, Brahmo ; age 300 - 
| 44 years. 
182 | “ Senapati ” (P) ase | Calcutta oe __| Revd. W.Carey ; age 57 years — + 200 
bt ‘s ) a 
183 Serampore " (N) -- | Serampore see Fortnightly _.. | Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, Kayas- 400 
tha ; age 34 years. | 
184 | Sisu ” (Pp) --» | Calcutta aa Monthly Baradakanta Majumdar, Hindu, 400 
Kayastha ; age 39 years. 
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Where published. Edition. | ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Circulation. 


Bengali—continued. 


185 |“ Saurabha”  ... eos | Dacca 


186 | ‘* Siksha-o-Swasthya ” (P)... | Calcutta 


187 | “ Sikshak ” (P) os 
188 |‘‘Siksha Prachar” (P)  ... | 


189 |“ Sikeha Samachar” (N) ... 


190 | “ Silpa-o-Sahitya ” (P)  ... 
191 | “ Snehamayi ” (P) os 
192 |“ Sopan ” (P) eos 


193 | “ Sri Nityananda Sebak ” (P) 


194 | * Sri Baishnavy Dharma 


Prachar ”’ (P). 


195 | “ Sri Sri Vaishnava Sangini ” 
(P). 


196 | *§nrj Sri Vishnu Priya- 
o-Ananda Bazar Pa- 
trika ”’ (N). 


197 | “ Subarna-banik ” (N) vie 


198 | “Suhrid” (N) ... vs 
199 | “Sumati” (P) .. eis 


290 |“ Suhrid” (P) ... FA 
201 | Suprabhat ” (P) ons 
202 | Suraj” (N) = 
203 |“ Suhrid” (Pp)... < 
204 |“ Surakh "' (P) a 


205 | ‘‘Swarnakar Bandbav ” (P) 


206 |“ Swastha Samachar” (P)... 


207 |“ Tambuli Patrika ” (P) 


208 |“ Tambuli Samaj” (P) 


209 |“ Tapaban " (P) 


210 |" Tattwa Kaumudi ” (P) 


Tattwa Manjari ” 


: 
\. 
| 
| 


| Barisal 


Mymensingh 
Dacca 


Calcutta 


Dacca 


Do. 


Murshidabad 


Burdwan 


Calcutta 


Do. 


Do. 


Bakarganj | 


Dacca 


Calcutta 


Do. 


Pabna 


Calcutta 


Contai 


Calcutta 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


= Monthly 


Do. 


Fortnightly 
Monthly ~ 


Do. 


Do. 


Monthly 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Fortnightly 


Morthly 


... | Kedar Nath Majumdar ar 
Atul Chandra Sen, M.a., by Baldy . 


Do, ..- | Maulvi Moslemuddin Khan Chow- 
... | Abinas Chandra Gupta, M.a., B.L., 


.-- | Manmatha Nath Chakravarti ae 


Do. ...| Avinash Uhandra 
Do. ... | Krishna Behari Goswami ine 
Do. --»| Madhusudan Das Adhikari, Vai- 


Weekly ... 


... | Kiran Gopal Sinha, Hindu, Subarna- 


... | Rama Charan Pal, Hindu, Kayastha 
ie 


... | Jatindra Mohan Gupta, B.L., Hindu, 
-. | Sm. Kumudini Mittra, Brahmo ; age 
Weekly -».» |Kishori Mohan Roy, Hindu, Kayas- 


‘es. | Hari Pada Das, B.a., Brahmo ; age 


| 


age 39 years. } 


Revd. W. Carey ; age 56 years ... 


dhury ; age 36 years. 


Vaidya ; age 36 years. 


Revd. A. L. Sarkar — ... ove 


Hemendra Nath Datta, 
age 37 years. 


Brahmo ; 


Kavyatirtha, 
Brahmin ; age 46 years. 


shnab ; age 31 years. 


Rasik Mohan Chakravarti, Brah- 


min ; age 52 years. 


banik ; age 30 years. 


». | Purna Chandra Ghosh, Kayastha ; 
age 40 years. 


Baidya ; age 37 years. 
30 years. 
tha ; age 39 years. 


30 years. 


aa 


... | Baranashi Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; 
age 45 years. 


...| Nagendra Nath Shee, m.a., gold- 
sinith by caste ; age 41 years. 


... | Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, M.B. «se 


...| Rajendra Nath Som, Tambuli ; age 
33 years. 


«.. | Rajkristo Paul and others, Hindu, 
Tambuli ; age 36 years. 


...|Shyama Charan Sarkar, 
Kayastha ; age 40 years. 


-+- | Lalit Mohan Das, m.a., Brahmo ; age 
40 years. 


--- | Kali Charan Basu ; age about 41 
years. 


Hiftda, 


) 


oo — 


rites 


300 
600 


16,000 


1,000 


431 
300 
900 
500 
200 


300 


300 
700 


50 


vo 
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College. 


Naine, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation. _ 
| Bengali—concluded | 
919 | Tattwa-bodhini Patrika”... | Calcutta .«- | Monthly ° eyes Nath Tagore, Brahmo ; age $00: 
years. 
' r ” (MN)? | st: DO .. ! Weekly --| Moni Lal Banerji, Brahmin; age - 10,000: 
213 Theatre” (N) about 30 years. ’ ’ , ’ 
914 b6 Toshini ” (P) wee | Dacea ese Monthly eee aa — Sastri ; >; age 1,250: 
215 | ‘Trade Gazette” (P) --- | Calcutta bind ae -- | Kamal Hari Mukherji | 900 to 1,009- 
216 | “ Triveni” (P) ... --- | Basirhat Do. .. | Satis Chandra a Brah- 
min; age 40 years 
217 |“ Tripura Hitaishi" (N) -.- | Comilla | Weekly Afazuddin Ahmad... as 1,000: 
|“ Uchchasa” (P) -- | Calcutta ..«| Monthly _... | Bhabataran Basu, Hindu, Kayastha ; 150: 
218 age 33 years. 
219 | “* Udbodhana” (P) «| Do. Do. -o+ | Swami Saradananda ove si 1.500 
220 |“ United Trade Gazette” (P)| Do. oe | ° Do. ». | Narayan Krishna Goswami, Brah- 3,000 to 
min ; age 48 years, 10,000 
221 | “ Upasana”’ (P) -«-» | Murshidabad ...| Do. -. | Jajneswar Banerji, Hindu, Seen : $00 
age 56 years. 
222 |“ Utsav” (P) ... -- | Calcutta we | Do. .-. | Ramdayal Majumdar, M.A., and 100 
others. | 
223 | “ Yamuna” (P) sé |, Do. at oe. Phanindra Nath Pal, p.a., Kayasthe ; 900 
P age 30 years. 
224 | * yartavaha” (N) eee | Ranaghat + | Weekly .. | Girija Nath Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 400 
min; age 44 years. 
225 |‘ Vasudha”’ (P) --- | Calcutta eee Monthly -- | Banku Behari Dhar, Baidya ai 500 
226 |“ Vijaya” (P) .. » | Do. «| Do. .. | Manoranjan Guha Thakurta, Hindu, 700 
Kayastha ; age 52 years. 
227 | * Viswadut” (N) +++} Howrah ---| Weekly ..| Nogendra Nath Pal Chowdhury, 2,00€ 
Hindu, Kayastha ; age 37 years. 
228 | Viswavarta”™ (N)_ ..-| Dacca | Do. . | Abinash Chandra Gupta, Vaidya ; 1,009 
age 37 years. 
229 | Yogi Sakha’”’ (P) «++ | Calcutta --» | Month!y ... | Adhar Chandra Nath, Yogi ; age 50 750 
years. 
230 |‘ Yubak’’ (P) ... «+ | Santipur «so | Do. .«. | Yogananda Pramanick, Brahmo ; 300 
age 39 years. 
English- Bengali. 
231 | ‘* Ananda Mohan College | Mymensingh Monthly _ ..- | Kumud Bandhu Chakravarti, Hindu, 300 
Magazine.” (P). Bralimin. 
232 _ College Magazine”) Calcutta wes Do. . | G. C. Basu oad o0e 600 
P). 
233 |“‘Dacca College Magazine” | Dacca --+ | Quarterly ... | Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, and Bidhu- 510 
(P). bhushan Goswami, Hindu, Brahmin. 
234 | * Dacca Gazette ” (N) Do. + | Weekly ..| Satya Bhusan Dutt Roy, Baidya ; 500 
age 47 years. 
235 | “Dacca Review” (P) = |_—~‘Do. ---| Monthly ... | Satyendra Nath Bhadra and Bidhu- 1,200 
bhushan Goswami. 
236 |“ Frat ern” eee eee Calcutta -» | Quarterly ...| Rev. W. E. 8. Holland ms 200 | 
237 |‘ Jagannath College Maga-| Do. «| Monthly  ...| Rai Lalit Mohan Chatterji Bahadur. 900 
zine’ (P). Brahmo. 
238 | “ Rajshahi College Magazine” | Dacca --» | Quarterly ...| Board of Professors,  21js iahi $00 


No.| Name of publication. —_ | Where published.| Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | Circulation. 


p 
English-Bengali—concld. | 
039 |" Rangpur  Ofkpra-|Rangpur ...| Weekly — «| Jyotish rg Majumdar, Brah-| = § = -300 
¥ ’ . 
kash ” (N). min ; age 36 years 
- . 
: iy | Farid “i Do. ... | Rama Nath Ghosh, Hindu Kaya- 500. 
260 |< Canjeys ” O°) a stha; age about 41 years. | | 
i | oy ) 2 
+ 241 |“*Scottish Churches College | Caloutta ses | Five issues in | Revd. J Watt, m.a., and 8. C. Ray 1,200 
5 Magazine’ (P). the year. 
u bs prs > aL ..« | Comilla ... | Weekl ... | Rajani Kanta Gupta, Hindu, Vaidya ; : 500. 
: 242 |“ Tippera Guide ” (N) y age 49 years, ‘ . 2 
‘ F Garo. oY 
q 943 |“ Achikni Ribeng”(P) «| Calcutta © ...| Monthly... | E.G. Phillips - se ~—" 
: 2 
244 " Phring Phring se (P) ees Do. eee Do. eee D. McDonald x eee eee 400 
945 | ¢ Agraval ” me nae! Do. po Do. poe Chuni Lal Agarwalla eee eee 200 | 9 
Hindi. 2 
246 | ** Bharat Mitra” (N)... | Calcutta ee | Weekly .. | Babu Ambika Prasad Baghai, Hindu, 3,000 
| Brahmin ; age 40 years. 9 
247 |" Bir Bharat” (N) ...| Do. ee ... | Pandit Ramananda Dobey, Hindu, 1,500 
Brahmin ; age 31 years. 
248 Calcutta Samachar (N) wel 2. ‘is FO. ...| Radha Kishen Misser; Hindu. 2,000 : 9 
| Brahmin ; age about 40 years. | 
. yA 
249 | ‘Chota Nagpur Dut Patrika” | Ranchi ... |Monthly ... | Revd. E. H. Whitley, Christian sae 450 
(P). eH 
250 | * Dainik Bharat | Calcutta wo. | Daily ...| Babu) Ram Parat Kar, Hindu, 800 
Mitra” (N). Kshatriya ; age 28 years. 
251 |‘‘ Daragar Daptar” (P) —.... | -‘Do. ..»| Monthly ...| Ram Lal Burman, Hindu, Ksha-. 800. 
triya ; age 28 years. | 
252 | Hind! Vangavasi"’(N)| Do. woe | Weekly ....| Harikissan Joahar, Hindu, Ksha-. 5,500 
triya ; age 38 years. 
253 |“ Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskar” | Do. ...| Monthly  ..,| Padmaraj Jaina, Hindu, Jain:; age 
(P). about 40 years. 
254 | ‘‘ Manoranjan "’ (P) soe | ‘Do. ee | Do. ,,,| Ishwari Prasad Sharma, Hindu, 500 
Brahmin ; age 51 years. 
255 |“ Ratnakar ” (P) wa De a Do. ,.. | Hari Kissen Joahar, Hindu, Ksha- 1,000 
triya ; age 38 years. 
256 | Sevak”"(P) ... at oo Do. ... | Nawab Zadik Lal, Brahmin ; age 31 | 500 
| years. 
Parvatiya. 
257 | Gurkha Khabar Kogat” (P) | Darjeeling ... | Montlily ... | Revd. G. P. Pradhan, Christian ; 400 


| age 61 years. 
| 
Persian. 


258 |“ Hablul Matin” (N)... | Calcutta ». | Weekly .«. | Saiyid Jelaluddin, Muhammadan ; 1,000 
age 62 years. 


Poly-lingual. 


25) | ‘Printers’ Provider’ (P) ... | Calcutta | Monthly  ., |S. T. Jones saa ees 500 
200 | ‘Sadhu Samvad "' (P) aes | Howrah ex a. ... | Nilananda Chatterji. B.t.; age 36 350 
| years. 
| Sanskrit. : 
“61 | * Vidyodaya ” (RP) “i | Calcutta rer | Monthily -.» | Bhaba Bibhuti Bidyabhushan, m.a., 500 
| Hindu, Brahmin ; age 32 years. 
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Name of publication. Where published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Bengali-Sanskrit. 


“ Aryya Prabha” (P) Chittagong Monthly Kunja Behari Tarkasiddhanta, 
: Brahmin. 


‘ eee 


Hindu Patrika ” (P) | Jessore | Do. 4. | Bai Yadu Nath Mazumdar Bahadur, 
Barujibi ; age 61 years. 


‘Sei Vaishnava Sevika” (P) | Calcutta Hari Mohan Das Thakur... 
Urdu. 


“ al-Hilal ” (N) ‘Calcutta Maulane — Spe Azad, Muham- 


s al-Hilal'(N)° Do. Maulana Abul Kalem Azad, Muhaw- 
madan ; age 32 years. 


 Resalut ” (IN)... Maulvi Golam Hassain, Muhammad- 
an ; age about 30 years. 


“ Resalut ” (P) ... | Monthly Maulvi Golam Hossain, Muham- 
madan ; age about 30 years. 


“ Tandreut ” (P) Do Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, Hindu, 
Kayastha ; age 43 years. 


‘* Negare Bazm ” (P) Do --»|Muhammad Sayed Hossan Askari, 
M.A. ; age 26 years, and another. 


Uriya. 
* Prachar "(P) ~° Calcutta Monthly Radha Charan Das _see.. ose 


“ Utkal Varta”’... Do. Weekly Mani Lal Moharana, Karmakar by 
caste ; age about 50 years. 
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-I.—Foreien Powitics. 


+: Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 30th April writes ‘that the services 
Beis ie Se by Indians in this war have impressed 
| many ms cig and many Canadians as well. 
But in South Africa, apparently, Indians are still despised as before owing to 
the crime of their colour. Witness the recent regulation framed by the Johan- 
nesburg Town Council prohibiting Indians from using ordinary tramway 
cars. These Councillors are arrogant men, who have no thou ht for the wider 
interests of the Empire. Indians expect concessions and privileges after the 
war, but incidents like this are calculated to damp their hopefulness. 
9. It is difficult to believe, writés the Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the Ist 
___ May, that in a British colony there can exist such 
“ Colour prejudice in the British o)oyr prejudice as to lead to the enactment of a 
ieee law prohibiting black men from using the same 
tramway cars as white men. But such a law is actually in force in Johannes- 
burg. a ; 
3. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 30th April blames Japan for refusing 
to give up Kiao-Chow straight away to China, as 
she promised to do before the war. It is feared 
that Japan intends to utilise this war to extend her influence, commercial and 
otherwise, in China. Sir Edward Grey recently said that English trade in 
China would be unhampered. That may satisfy the English public, but what 
cause for satisfaction can China find in all this? | 
4. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 29th April has the follow- 
ing :— 
| | _ The great war in Europe is now engrossing the 
attention of all the nations which are proud of the possession of power. hey 
can now give no thought to the state of things in Asia. Japan has availed 
herself of the present opportunity to advance her own interests in Asia. She 
is trying to bring China under her own control and thus wean her away from 
the influence of Germany and America, who have for a long time been attempt- 
ing to tighten their hold on her and at one time even thought of dividing the 
country among themselves. European nations are pleased at China’s present 
miserable condition which, they think, may help them in establishing their 
commerce in that country. Japan is trying to thwart them and this may lead 
to a misunderstanding between her and England, though that is not likely to 
take place, for yy er) does not want to extend her possessions in Asia. 
Besides, it is not to England’s interest that any European Power should extend 
its influence in China, which is so close to India. So England will not stand 
in Japan's way, but rather will probably help her secretly. Some people think 
that China will benefit by acting according to Japan’s advice, though others, 
again, think that a great war is likely to take place in Asia. 
9. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 3rd May has the following :— 
‘She wads ct a _ It can be easily imagined that there will be 
the East’ sO IOUS troubles in China as soon as that country 
wakes up to the fact that the treaties, which the 
European Powers have from time to time signed with the object of preserving 
the integrity of the Chinese Empire, are only so much waste paper. Japan is 
engaged in a very clever move in ‘China. Before openly declaring hostilities. 
against China, Japan is mobilising her forces at_ Kiao-Chow, Mukden, ete. 
But Chinese politicians are of opinion that when the war in Europe is over, all 
the European Powers will try to prevent Japan from conquering China. It 
is, however, evident that Japan will take Tsingtao, which is one of the most 
prosperous provinces of China. So Japan is trying to swallow up China, and 
one shudders to think of the terrible cataclysm whine this greed for empire will 
bring about. New Japan is spurning the noble object of old Japan of com- 
bining all the Asiatic countries into one great Power, and it is perhaps quite in- 
keeping with her present character that she should do so, for is not modern 


Japan the product of Western education? But she is sure to repent for her 
mad desire in the long run. | 


“ Tndians in the Colonies,” 


“ Japan’s cunning.” 


Japan and China. 
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e Basumati (Calcutta) of the 1st May thinks that Italy is hesitat 
Se to throw in her lot with the Allies because the latter 
are unable to give her full assurance that if Turke 
is defeated she will have all that she aspires to gain from the disruption of the 
Ottoman Empire. If Turkey is defeated, there will be many claimants to a 
share of her territories, the chief among them being Russia, and it is impossible 
for England and France to disappoint Russia in order to please Italy. 
Perhaps Italy also thinks that when the present belligerents are exhausted, she 
will enter the field with fresh vigour and exact all she desires from the other 


Italy’s conduct. 


interested parties. However that may be, Italy's conduct is mysterious. The 


eye of the whole civilised world is now on her. 


II.—HomeE ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)\—Poltce. 


7. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 30th April draws the atten- 

Recrudescence of dacoity inthe tion of the Magistrates of Bakarganj and the 24- 

Bakarganj and the 24-Parganas Parganas to the frequency of dacoities in those 
districts. districts. , Piet 

8. The Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-O-A nanda Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) of the 
29th April invites the attention of Government to 

the frequency of dacoities in the Bakarganj 
district due to the prevailing scarcity of food, and says there is nothing to 
show that any bhadralok is implicated in them. ; | : 

9. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the Ist May quotes a nly daar from 

the Khulnavasi of the 24th April last, in which it 
is complained that a number of badmashes are 
terrorising the inhabitants of villages Muldhar, 
Sonakhali, Kakdanga, Uttardangi, Syedmahala and Rajpat in the Khulna 
district. They commit theft, zul/m, incendiarism and other offences, and even 
insult the womankind of men against whom they have any grudge. The 
attention of Mr. Vas, the District Magistrate, is drawn to the matter. | 

10. The Tripura Hitatshi (Comilla) of the 28th April regrets the 

‘ jo i: Oe inordinate increase of dacoities in the country, and 
can be checked. °°’ * suggests that every village union should be allowed 
to possess two or three guns, and that bands of 

volunteers should be formed to protect the people against dacoits. 

11. Adverting to the subjeet of posting military police in the Diamond 

+ Sispe to eipewess. danciiion” Harbour area, the Hitavadi gore of the 30th 

| ' April reiterates its view that the police unaided 
will not be able to stop dacoities. The people must help them and must be 
given firearms to enable them to do so. cs 

12. The following is a full translation of the leading article which 

“Dacoity in Bengal,” appeared in the Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of 

ee the 28th April :— 

Everyone will admit that there has been an unusual recrudescence of theft 
and dacoity in Bengal. How can this recrudescence of crime be checked? In 
reply to this question, the Indian Press, headed by the Bengalee and the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, say that the police being incompetent dacoits are not 
detected, while the Anglo-Indian Press, headed by the Englishman, say that 
the police not being invested with sufficient power, and the law-courts having 
little faith in the evidence of witnesses produced by the police cases are lost and 
dacoits allowed to escape. We do not know whether Government listens to 
what the Indian Press says, but that it gives heed to what the Englishman and 
its adherents sa can be easily inferred from the all-round increase of the 
powers of the police. 

But what will mere increase of power do? If a man who does not know 
how to use power is invested with high powers, he simply loses all capacity for 


action under the pressure of those powers. And to such ition the police 
in Bengal has been reduced. lichen i gene es gest 


** Dacoities in Barisal.” 


“Oppression by gundas” in the 
Khulna district.” 


has, of course, made the work of 


er * teal 69 
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nistration of justice in Bengal easier by promulgating the. Defence of 
tedia Act, therein, but it has taken no steps to increase the number of able and 
clever detective officers capable of detecting the ingenious and resourceful 
thieves and dacoits of the present WBYe is i. pe ee 
We desire to ask one question in this connection. There are no want of 
men, no want of money and no want of detectives in the Police Department. A 
dacoity or the assassination of a police officer 1s not the work of a day, suddenly 
perpetrated. We know that before the murders of Haripada, Nripendra 
Ghosh and Suresh, each one of them had received threatening anonymous 
letters. Before the murder of Nripendra, a friend of his had received a letter 
of warning. In that letter the friend was told that he should not travel with 
Nripendra in tram-cars. We now want to ask, what steps did the police 
authorities take to prevent these murders after recelving such information ? 
We firmly believe that had the police kept a sharp eye on all sides, many of these 
murders would have been prevented.  —s_. me 
Again, in many cases previous intimations of dacoitijes are received. In | 
these days when there are good roads. and other means of communication 
throughout Bengal, dacoits can be easily detected, if only the services of good 
detectives can be secured. In Government offices information relating to 
every village and even every house in Bengal is available. A police officer can, 
if he tries, know where a new man has made his appearance and what he is 
doing there. We believe that if the police show more ability and bestir them- 
selves a little, this recrudescence of crime can be suppressed in six months. 
There are no defects in the law and no defects in the methods of Government. 
The only defect lies in the ability of the police and their capacity for work. 
Next, nothing remains a secret in the Police Department. There is no love 
lost between the detective officers of the Calcutta and the Bengal Police. 
Besides this, there is a spirit of rivalry and even ill-feeling between the high 
officers of the Polite Department. Consequently, the work of the police is not 
carried on smoothly. During the last six years we have repeatedly brought 
forward these complaints against the police and have tried to prove the correct- | 
ness of our allegations by citing individual cases. Our articles in this connec- 
tion have been translated and most probably brought to the notice of the 
authorities. But the Englishman and others of its kind take no notice of all 
these writings of ours and still say whatever they like, laying all the blame on 
the people of this country. The Englishman has, we must admit, slightly 
changed its tone. It has said, “ the police is by no means distinguished for 
efficiency ” but the love of the “light of Chowringhee” for the police is new, and 
so it depicts the police as immaculate and spotless like a saint. This is what 
seems extremely astounding to us. If the police be efficient, the country will 
be well administered, dacoities will cease and the powers of the rulers will 
increase. It1is for these reasons that we have all along requested Government 
to reform the police, and to appoint able and efficient officers in large numbers 
in the Police Department. hether in the town or in the mufassal, it is the 
incompetent men in the police service against whom there are the largest 
number of complaints. Is it not a duty of primary importance on the part of 
Government to remove these incompetent oF vba and make such arrangements 
as may lead to the work of the Indian police being regarded with the same 
degree of satisfaction as that of the English police is regarded by the public in 
England ? 
_ itis said now-a-days that the people of this country do not help the police 
in their work. Had it not been so, anarchism, murders and dacoities could 
not have been so rife here. It should be considered first of all how far this 
allegation is correct, and if it is correct, it should be ascertained what secret 
cause has brought about this state of things. Who are the people whose lives 
and property are being endangered by the murders and dacoities which have 
been taking place in this country for the last few years, no matter whether they 
are political or non-political? Everyone must admit that they are the people of 
this country. The duty of the police is to preserve peace in the country by 
detecting criminals and sending them up for tria] and also by preventing the 
commission of crime. If it is so, may we ask, why do not the people of the 
country help the police, which is engaged to guard their lives and property, 
in the work of detecting alleged assassins, murderers, thieves and dacoits? 


Daixig CHANDHIKA, 
April Mth, 1916. 
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The members of the Bengal District Administration Committee took the 
evidence of many people in this connection, and from all this evidence came to 
the conclusion that “ the officers of Government have, as a general rule, received 
no practical co-operation from the public in fixing political crime. This ig 
however, partly due to terrorism, striking instances 0 which have come to our 
notice.” - This is, according to the Committee, a very serious matter, and for 
this reason there should be an impartial sifting enquiry into it. The Com. 
mittee, therefore, without laying any blame on either the police or the public, 
have recommended that an impartial enquiry, should be instituted into the 
matter, and that after this enquiry remedial steps should be taken in the light 
of the results obtained. i Lay ie 

The British Indian Association also, of British Indian Street, have sub- 
mitted a representation to the Governor-General and his Council, drawing 
their attention to this complaint relating to “ the police and the public.” In 
this representation it has plainly said that had he police and the public worked 
in co-operation with each other, crimes would not have increased to the extent 
they have done. But why do not the public help the police? With a view to 
finding out this secret, the Association has requested His Excellency the 
Governor-General to appoint a commission composed of representatives of all 
communities, European and Indian, official and non-official, to enquire into the 


root-causes of this want of co-operation between the police and the public. 


The Association is of opinion that, however efficient the police may be, it is 
the want of public co-operation which is standing in the way of detection of 
criminals, and consequently crimes are increasing rapidly. If severe legisla- 
tive measures alone could produce the desired effect everywhere, then the repres- 
sive measures which had, one by one, been passed and enforced during the last 
few years would have been sufficient for the present purpose, so that a fresh 
zubberdust legislation like the Defence of India Act would have been unneces- 
sary. Of what avail can it be to pour water on a plant without first killing 
the insects at its root ¢ ) 

In conclusion, we find no ground for apprehension that justice will not be 
fairly dispensed under the new law by a special commission consisting of 
three members. For, even if the police send anybody up for trial on mere 
suspicion, it is not fair to think that they will, by concocting false evidence, be 
able to hide the innocence of a man from the keen sight and judicial acumen of 
three expert judges. For example, 145 persons were sent up by the police for 
trial by the Multan Special Commission in connection with the Bagrapur 
dacoity. The three members of the Commission unanimously discharged 123 
persons and framed charges of dacoity against only 12 refusing to frame 
charges of incendiarism against them for want of evidence. We cannot also 
praise the power of reasoning of the people who apprehend that as release of 
accused persons under the present circumstances would mean loss of prestige 
for Government, in most cases comparatively (?) innocent persons would bs 
punished under the Defence of India Act. We think that only rank idiots can 
give such a foolish idea a place in their minds. ; 

_The fact also that under the new law no appeal will lie to the High Court 
against the decision of the Special Commission need not give rise to any 
 presee What necessity can there be for an appeal against the decision 
of a commission composed of three expert Judges, one of whom, again, is an 
old and experienced Indian Advocate? We cannot also praise the intelligence 
of the men who are rejoicing over the fact that there would be no appeal against 


the decisions of the Commission. For, their rejoicing would uselessly alarm 
nae people and give an opportunity to sensation-mongers to increase that 
a 


arm by speeches and writings. 

The point is, as the new law will make the path of speedy trial easy, let the 
beneficent Government take steps to increase the efficiency of the police in the 
matter of detection of crimes. If it can do so, theft, dacoity, murder, assassin- 
ation, unrest and anarchism will in a short time disappear from the country, 
and the rulers and the ruled alike wil] live in peace and security. 

13. There has been a recrudescence of dacoity, writes the Daintk 

 Dacoity in daylight,” Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 30th April, not only 


in the mufassal but also in the very city of Calcutta 
and its outskirts. The garden-houses in the outskirts of the sity are no longer 
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habitable on account of the danger of dacoity. The present form of education 
and the current system of administration have a levelling Influence, under 
which low-class men consider théeniselves equal to high-class men. The'respect’ 
for the higher castes which the lower‘castes always entertained in’ this country 
and which kept their evil propensities forcrime in check'has disappeared. In 
fact, all religious and social ar sks to vice have become extremely weak. Every- 
one, high or low, thinks that he is entitled to earning roy many way he'can, 
fair or foul, provided ‘he can steer clear of the Penal Code. Under this new 
code of morality, robberies are beig constantly committed by so-called ‘respect- 
able men in law suits, in the field of commerce and in similar other places. 
Such people, however, as cannot commit robberies 1n this clever way, commit 
them in the old orthodox way, but take all possible precautions to avoid detec- 
tion. Besides this, political dacoity has become a gloridus achievement with 
some people, and these people take pride in decetving and hoodwinking the 
police. Old dacoits and cultaty Pathans, coolies and so forth ‘are following 
the example of these Babu dacoits. In this manner dacoity has become con- 
tagious like plague. The police force in the country is insufficient, and the 
force that exists is ten times more eager to‘earn money than to maintain peace 
inthe country. Moreover, all their energy is devoted to running after political 
dacoits, so that ordinary dacoits easily put on the garb of Babu dacoits and 
commit dacoity without running much risk of detection. The Defence of 
India Act alone will not be able to check this progress of crime. What is 
wanted is zwbberdust rule, firmness, courage ‘and ability of the old type among 
policemen and Civilians. : ey 

14. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the Ist May says :— | Peshchiotg 

_. Mr. Govinda Charan’s advice to the Baroda dies ee 

Police is very sweet. He said that police officers 
were servants of the people and should behave very 
courteously with them. The high praise of the London Police is due to the fact 
that they behave as servants of the people. The Indian Police, however, think 
that they are the lords:of the ‘country and can do whatever they like. Why? 
So far as we remember, Sir George Campbell and Sir Andrew Fraser were 
chiefly instrumental in mstilling this idea into the minds of Indian policemen. 
One of them called the police “ the pet watch-dog of Government,”. and the 
other said, ““ Government was the policeman’s friend.” Such statements have 
made the police arrogant and given them no opportunity to realise that they 
have not been appointed to oppress the people and that they are responsible for : 
the maintenance of peace in the country. | 

15. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 29th April, writes as follows Paimix Batouams. 
on the suggestion made by the British Indian “= " — 
Association regarding the appointment of a com- 
mission to enquire into the difficulties which stand 
in the way of the public co-operating with the police :— | | 

The British Indian Association have suggested a remedy which is 
believed to be the panacea for all evils in our country. We all know that Com- 
missions do no earthly good except providing a number of officials with a 
comfortable and profitable employment. Dacoities are increasing steadily 
in our province, but so far no dacoits have been caught. But is the failure of 
the police to catch the criminals to be ascribed to the unwillingness of the 
public to help the police? Civilian judges and even the Special Commis- 
sioners appointed under the Defence Act in the Punjab have been obliged to 
acquit many dacoits. Is then one to suppose that the Indian public do not 
give truthful evidence? Even admitting that the public do not help the 
police, would the situation be improved the least if a commission is appointed ? 
Quite a mountain-load of evidence was collected in connection with all the 
Police Commissions appointed in this country; and that evidence may now be 
periment with profit. ‘We are sorry to find that the British Indian Association 

ave supported the accusation made against the Indian public and thus cast 

on them a blame which they do not deserve. They cannot see their way to 
helping the police, because they know a little too well the nature of the hel 
the police want from them. Yet by a mere stroke of the pen the Britis 
Indian Association have given the world to understand that it is the want of 
public co-operation which prevents the police from catching thieves and 
dacoits. e rudeness with which police officers often treat even respectable 


ai 


The police as servants of the 
people. - 
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“The scapegoat.”—Public co- 
operation with the police. 
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BASUMATI, 
‘May Ist.ig1916. 


DAINIK BHARAT 
MITRA, 


April 27th, 1916, 


DAINIK BHARAT 
MITRBA, 


May lst, 1915. 


Hitavabi, 
April 80th, 1016. 


regerae the police. It opines that it is a Government enquiry and the 
pu 
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entlemen and the way in which they oppress humbler folk, such as shop- 
eepers, hawkers, etc., even in Calcutta, give one an ample idea of the state 
of things in the mufassal. And is all this likely to attract public sympathy 
towards the police? Then, again, the anarchists have practically extirpated 
lice witnesses and spies. Even a man like the Head Master of the Comilla 
hool has lost his life as also have many high and able police officers. The 
Indian public, have thus been led to think that the anarchists are more power- 
ful than the police. This idea has led to the growth of a state of panic and 
suspicion in the country, and every one thinks of his own safety and takes 
care not to be mixed up with any trouble. Our countrymen know to their 
cost what it means to give evidence in a law-court. Besides, it is a well-known 
fact that even highly placed Government officers often do not inform the police 
of any theft that may happen in their districts, because they know that once 
they come into contact with the police or | will be severely harassed. Are 
the British Indian Association ignorant of all these facts! It is no doubt 
very easy to make the public the scapegoat, but does that serve any useful 
purpose? It is not the time to indulge in.such foolish talk. Obey Govern- 
ment implicitly—that is what the public ought to do now. 7 
16. The Basumatir (Calcutta) of the Ist May opposes the prayer 
| addressed by the Secretary to the British Indian 
a and public co-opera A ssociation to the Government of Bengal, for the 
ua appointment of a committee to enquire into the 
causes of the people’s reluctance to help the police. The causes are patent 
and well known. People are afraid of the police, for the police generally 
harass all who come in contact with them. If a police officer 1s bribed to save 
a guilty man, whoever comes forward to speak against that man is put to 
trouble by that officer. veg Sues 
17. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 27th April complains 
that nothing is known as to the scope of the 
enquiry which is going to be made by Mr. Gourlay 


a on 


Police reform. 


lic have nothing to do with it. Probably the question of promotions, 
salaries, etc., will be enquired into. It remarks that in view of Lord 
Carmichael’s admission about the strained relation between the police and 
the public, it would have been better if this also had been included in Mr. 
Gourlay’s scope of enquiry. 

18. The Daintk Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the Ist May, in commenting 
tie eelles kn dhs a upon the case of assault on the police at Manipuri, : 
remarks :— 

There is no department of Government so good as the Postal Department 
and none as bad as the Police. Ask anybody and he will praise the Postal 
and condemn the Police Department. There can be no other reason for this 
universal condemnation than the ill-treatment which the public receive from | 
the police. The function of the police is to protect the public from _black- 
guards of every description but in spite of this, the law-abiding portion of it is. 
generally afraid of the police. The police fear the blackguards, and there-" 

ore do not ill-treat them. . If a man seeks the aid of the police, then a world 
of misfortunes suddenly descends upon him. 

It then goes on to quote from the Statesman a statement to the effect that 
as far as possible Europeans also refrain from seeking police aid. All these 
remarks apply to the police in India generally. Educated people, however, 
are less afraid of the police than uneducated ones. It then refers to the case 
of Inspector Simpson, of Darjeeling, who was recently. convicted for asking 
for a bribe. 

The paper next quotes the judgment of the: Sessions J udge in the 
Manipuri case above referred to—a case in which the persons accused of 
having assaulted the police have all been acquitted—and commends it to other 
judges in India. In this country, the paper remarks, not to speak of assault- 
ing the police, pee dare not even look angrily at them. 

19. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 30th April writes that an ‘inquiry. 

tnaiey- lub the Wasianel ot pate the internal condition of the police had 
the police. ome very necessary, and it is lucky that aD 


impartial and al 0 Ag 
selected to make such an equity. ge able official like Mr. Gourlay 18. 


~ 


_ we eee reel a 


Se FE ee ee | 
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20. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 1st May is glad that Mr. Gourlay has 
been appointed to decide certain points relating 
to the Bel ld Ua 
he is an able, thoughtful and sympathetic officer. — 
ae ‘The Bangavast (Calcutta) of the ei magi | referring to the dismissal 
2 : 


Mr. Gourlay. 


“An appeal dismissed—A police which Mr. Claude Simpson, Inspector of Police, 
pape Darjeeling, was convicted of a charge of bribery, 
says that when even European police officers have begun to take bribes, it is 
high time that Government did take special measures. 


(b)—W orking of the Courts. 


22. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the Ist May refers to Sir Lawrence 
Jenkin’s approaching retirement with regret, and 
thanks him cordially for selecting Mr. Justice 
Chaudhuri to preside over the current High Court Sessions. The effusion 
of public gratitude at this measure shows His Lordship how easily the 


‘Sir Lawrence Jenkins. 


Bengalis can be pleased. Why should the country, which 1s so easily satisfied, 


at all feel discontented? Should not there be a commission to inquire into 
this—commissions being the panacea for all the ills of the Indian body 
politic? | ee ee 
93. ~The Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-O-Ananda Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) of 
SOG -. the 29th April heartily thanks the Hon’ble Sir 
aver the Cnmiual Seasions of the L@Wrence Jenkins for selecting the Hon'ble ‘Mr. 


High Court.” Justice Ashutosh Chaudhuri to preside over the 


Criminal Sessions of the High Court. This is. 
the first time that a Bengali Judge is to preside at a Sessions trial, though such: 
Judges have been found qualified enough to fill the post of Chief Justice of 


the High Court. 


(24. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 30th April warmly praises the Chief: 


Justice for having selected Mr. Justice Chaudhuri 
he High Court Sessions. 
en ne abate asco to preside over the current High Court Sessions. ° 


25. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the Ist May thanks the Hon’ble Sir 


_._. Lawrence Jenkins for selecting Mr. Justice 
“Sessions Judge ''—Mr. Justice 


Chaudhuri. Chaudhuri to preside over the next. criminal. 


gal and Calcutta Police‘administration, 


of an appeal to the High Court, in the case’ in 


NAYAx, 
° May Jat 1936. 


BANGAVASI, 
May Ist, 1916. 


BANGALI, 
May Ist, 1915, 


Sri Sri VISHNY PRIYA 
O-ANANDA BAZAR 
PATRIKA, 


Apr.! 29,th 1915. 


HITAVADI, 
Aprilfg0th, 1916. 


BANGavasi, 
May Ist, 1915. 


sessions of the High Court. This is the first time 


that a Bengali has been honoured in this way. 

26. The Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-O-Ananda Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) of 
the 29th April writes that a few days ago the 
Criminal Appellate Bench of the Calcutta High 
Court disposed of eight appeals in eight hours. 
Needless to add, that all the appeals have been dismissed. It may be that there 
were sufficient reasons for rejecting the appeals; but, concludes the paper, this 
is expediting the course of justice a little too much, and will not raise the 
Criminal Appellate Bench in the estimation of the people. 

27. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 29th April, strongly deprecates the 

., Tight assumed by the Special Pemuniesionars try- 
ress report of cases tried =; . e 
cudes the Hels ka ing cases under the Defence Act in the Punjab to 
} __ regulate the right of the ptess to report cases mine 
tried by them. All British courts hold their sittings in public, and thoug 
expediency may require that parts of the proceedings should be kept back from 


the public, the right of the press to send reporters to take down the cases as 
such has never been questioned as it has now been. 


(d\—Education. 


28. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 29th April writes that a determined 
Attempt to abolish Bengali attempt is being made to replace Bengali by Hindi 


“The Criminal Bench of the 
High Court.” 


SRI SRI VISHNU Priva 
O ANANDA BAZAR 
PATRIKA, 


April 29th, 1915. 


BANGALI, 
April 29th, 1916. 


SANJIVANI, 
April29th, 1915. 


from Dhanbaid and introduce LOFcibly in the Dhanbaid Subdivision, especially — 


Hindi. in the schools. It is most reprehensible that some 
a policemen should by means of threats compel the 

people to use Hindi in preference to Bengali. p 

from Bihar to Bengal. 


hanbaid should be transferred 
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| Dacca GAZETTE, 


April 6th, 1916. 


HITAVADI, 
April Both, 1916, 


DAINIK BASUMATI, 
May Ist, 1916, 
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99. A correspondent:of the Barigavasi (Calcutta) of the Ist ‘May con. 
/ ie plains that: Sub-Inspectors of _ Schools sg pi : 

“Anti-Bengali feelingin Dhan- 4 o)ling every gurwmahusaya within the Dhanbaid 
_— _ 9gubdivisionto.teach Hindi instead of:Bengali: ty 
this way even sons of Bengali-speaking. parents are being ‘taught Hin’ instead 
of Bengali, their price es The attention of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the province is drawnto'the matter... He sg een 
30. The Dacca Gazette (Dacca) of the 26th April reproduces the follow- 

| gng article, “written in -English, from the 

: Heraldim = a. hea : 
“ While repressive measures are being introduced in East Bengal more 
widely than elsewhere in-the Presidency, what do-we find is being done about 
the just claims of its law-abiding sections. es attends. us almost 
everywhere. Weall know of the slow regress of the Dacca University scheme, 
Then there is the case of the port of Chitt gone. _ Not the least, heed is paid to 
all its acknowledged claims, while we find rather unusual eagerness, as was 
revealed in a joint conference of Government officials and representatives of 
the mercantile class of Calcutta, to sanction an expensive scheme for a canal 
connecting the port of Calcutta with some portions of East Bengal. The port 
of Chittagong is being made to suffer for want of proper funds, while many 
times the amount are forthcoming for the canal scheme. “ The establishment of 
a Medical College in Dacca is postponed for the maturing of the Dacca Univer- 
sity scheme with what distant propane we all known. The question of the 
removal of the a sci College to Dacca is still a in uncertainty. 
In the meanwhile, however, the present Engineering School is being emasculat- 
ed gradually. The Survey Department attached to it has been removed. The 
Electric Department, though more successful than anywhere else, will, . we 
understand, be transferred to Sibpur shorfly.: Each of these grievances has 
a long story to tell and we shall deal with them on another occasion. What we 
say now is that all these do not show a careful handling of the problems of East 
Bengal. And it may be to its great cost that Government will find out” the 

mistake. Lesson ought to have been taken from previous experience.” 

31. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 30th April warmly praises Sir 

The University and Bengali,  “*Shutosh Mukherjee for — given Bengali a 
ee place in the curricula of the I. A. and B. A. 
Examinations and expresses a that Dr. Sarvadhikari is not taking the 
same interest in giving his mother-tongue its proper place in the University 
studies. The following are matters which deserve his urgent attention :— 


(1) Making Bengali the medium of instruction in all subjects, save 
English language and literature. : 

(2) Insisting on lectures being delivered at college classes in Bengali as 
in other subjects and making attendance at those lectures com-: 

ulsory for students. - ae oo he 

(3) Making Bengali a subject for the M. A. degree. If proper books 
are not forthcoming now, they will be soon. 

(4) Requiring the examiners to pay greater attention to the style and 
composition than is the case now. 


(5) The selection of text-books and of examiners in Bengali often leaves 
much to be desired. 


32. The following is taken from the Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 
‘Medical education in Bengal.” Ist May Tseng 

_ __, Bengalis may well be proud of the fact that 

a thoroughly Bengali medical institution is going to be raised to the status of 
a recognised medical college. We are very glad that the Belgachia Médical 
School has earned this high distinction. Considering that very few students 
can obtain admission into the Calcutta Medical Coll e, whose affairs are under 
the control of Makhan Lal Sarkar (the Head-clerk), this new College will serve 
a very useful purpose by increasing the number of qualified medical practi- 
tioners. There are many law colleges in Bengal, and we have now quite 


The Dacca University. 


enough of lawyers in our province. What is badly wanted are more doctors to 
replace the _—_ number of quacks. There is, spot ihe one thing, to be said in 
connection with the raising of the status of the Albert Victor Medical School, 


ns 
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d that is that henceforth medical education will not be given in Bengali. 
Goverament have/made English the medium of education in i ties 
bell Medical School, though we can see no justification whatever for this step, 
for it cannot be admitted that the doctors who used to be turned out from this 


school before were in any way inferior to their present-day successors who are 
taught in English. It goes without. saying that it is easier for a Bengali 
medical student to be educated through the medium of his own vernacular than 
through the English language, which is so difficult and takes such a long time 
to learn. The matter has been recently discussed at the Sahitya Sammilani at 
Burdwan by Professor Joges Chandra Ray, and we fully eee bits We 
are afraid, that by abolishing Bengali as the medium of medical education, 
Government have done real harm to mufassal people, for it will decidedly 
decrease the number of doctors. , a a ae 
33. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 30th rte protests | 
“2: fd el ee appointment of a Head Mistress from England to 
sail a8 "" control the girls’ school at Bankipore. She will be 
utterly ignorant of Indian ways and thought and cannot possibly do her duties 
‘well. It may provide a means of livelihood for an English he but it can- 
not possibly benefit the school. Such partiality and bias should not exist in 
the Education Department. oo oe 
34. The Noakhalt Samilant (Noakhali) of the 26th April takes excep- 
ee tion to the presence of two superintendents ‘at the 
Hindu hostel attached to the Noakhali Zilla 
| School, although the number of boarders is only 13 
or 14. The boarders have to pay for the superin- 
tendents’ board, and the paper thinks that it is a real hardship. on them to 
maintain two superintendents in these days of high prices. The paper 
suggests that the salaries of the superintendents, who now get only Rs. 10 a 
month, should be increased, so that they may be able to pay for their board, for 
it is idle to expect any good teacher to work asa superintendent of a hostel on. 
the miserable pay of Rs. 10 a month. ) | 


/ 


Superintendents at the Hindu 
‘hostel attached to the Noakhali 
Zilla School. 


~ (¢)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


35. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the Ist May,.in reviewing Govern- 
ment’s resolutions on the working of the munici- 
: palities in Bengal for the year 1914, says that it. 
cannot agree with Government in supposing that the municipalities showed 
signs of prosperity during the year under review. The real index of the 
prosperity of a municipality is the happiness of its rate-payers. Hence, 
unless it can be proved that the rate-payers were more happy and comfort- 
able during the year than they were before, it cannot be justly held that the 
municipalities have prospered. The fact that there were more meetings of 
Municipal Boards during the year than in previous years does not prove 
much. For, thése meetings are often useless, specailly in the mufussal munici- 
palities. An increase in the number of rate-payers or in the amount of 
municipal realisations also does not prove that the happiness of rate-payers. 
has increased. Happily, the municipalities spent a larger amount on water- 
supply than in previous years. Of all the municipalities involved in debt 
the condition of the Howrah ee is the worst. Government ought 
to do something to improve the condition of this municipality. Next to 
Darjeeling, the rates imposed by this municipality are the highest in Bengal. 
But still complaints are frequent against it, specially as regards water- 
supply. The Chairman and the Municipal Board should be up and doing 
in removing the causes of these complaints. 
36. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 4th May welcomes the 
Retina co i ee publication of the Government resolution on local 
cramer self-government, and remarks that it is highly 
ee _ _ gratifying to find that the.Government of Lord 
phy is generally in favour of progress. The paper gives a general sum- 
mary of the resolution with which it announces it will deal more fully in a 


“ Bengal municipalities.” 


future issue. 
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DAINIK CHANDRIKA, 
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work of the; 
Boards. 


life into the people. vai een ee 
38. Referring to the Government of India’s resolution on local self- 
tional self. goverument. government, the Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of 


the 4th May writes :— 
Bombay is the only presidency town in India where the municipality has 
an elected Chairman though, of course, there is an official, known as the Com- 


- missioner, who is appointed-by the Government. The Bombay Municipality 


NAYAK, 
Aprilzoth, 1915, 


DAINIK BASUMATI, 
April 30th, 1916. 


BaNGALi, 
April 20th §1915. 


is thus the only presidency municipality where self-government: exists to 
some extent, for a municipality with a number of elected Commissioners and 
an official Chairman whois their overlord, is nothing but a sham. The 
official Chairman is never kept in his post. for a long time, and thus. what 
little experience he may gain during his term of office is of no use to the 
municipality. However able the official Chairman may be he is bound to be 
a tool in the hands of his subordinates during the early period of his office. 
Municipalities like Calcutta and Madras require Chairmen of exceptional 
abilities, but under the present system the municipalities do not benefit 7 
their abilities, because they do not continue in their posts long. Local self- 

overnment was introduced into this country to lighten the work of officials, 
but it is those very officials who are strongly opposed to it. Lord Hardi 
has, at the-close of his term of office, given another proof of his on Sas 
ness by taking the present step in connection with local self-government, and 
the Burma Government are the only Provincial Government who are oppose 
to the measure. We can, however, safely hope that the resolution will he 
given effect to in Calcutta and Madras before long, though in Calcutta steps 
will not probably be taken to that end until the passing of the Amendment of 
the Calcutta Municipal Act. 

39. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 29th April writes :— 

Tlie Calcutta . Improvement The schemes of improvement, under prepara- 
Truat and the Bengali’s love of tion by the Calcutta Improvement Trust, may be 
_— all well from the engineering and architectural 
standpoint, but the Trustees should consider how they are regarded by those 
persons who find themselves turned out of their ancestral homes by the carrying 
out of these schemes, The ancestral home is the most valuable possession of a 
Hindu householder. He is proud of it as of his race and of his country. In 
this home is set up the family deity which he daily worships, It is in this love 
for home that his nationality as a Bengali is centred. - The Bengali members 
of the Improvement Trust should explain this to their English colleagues, If 
they do, the operations of the Trust may assume a different shape. : | 

40. Referring to the efforts of the Calcutta Municipality to check the 
Phthisie. spread of phthisis, the Daintk Basumati (Calontiay 

of the 30th April says that a phthisis hospita 

should be established in the Nilgiris. Phthisis patients spread the germs of 
tuberculosis in houses at Baidyanath, Madhupur, Puri, Waltair and other 
places where they Bo for a change. The owners of those houses rarely take 
may to disinfect them after these,patients leave. The result is that patients 
suffering from malaria and other diseases, living subsequently in those houses, 
incur the risk of catching phthisis. There Prsie be a strict law to prevent this, 


(h)—General. 4 


The Bangah (Calcutta) of the 29th April is sorry to hear that the 

King’s birthday out not be observed this year. 
Indian opinion would have preferred it to be duly 
) __ _ observed, for it is an auspicious day and should not 
be postponed like other festivities till the end of the war, | 


41. 


Celebration of the King’s Birth- 
day. : 
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42. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 80th April is pleased:at the appoint 
ai ieaibi le \ ment of Mr. J. N. he Spreanies Pease Coebce in 
St: | gaailldtlben to Mie. FOC. Die ei beset grag ton 

43. The Visvavarta (Dacca) of the 26th April thanks Government. for 

: * Sn! Ge | tea Mr. K, C. De ad.General Secre- 

args sees tary, to the Bengal Government and Mr. d.:N.-Ray 

as General Press censor. Mr. Ray is an able, sag os and cool-headed 
officer. appointing Mr. De as General Secretary, Government has opened 

a fresh field of employment for. Bengalis. | vate NG 

44. The Visvavarta (Dacca) of the 26th April highly praises the manner 

‘in which Mr. Swan has apes causes of the 

failure of industries in Bengal. Bengalis who 

have a mind to serve their country ought to seriously consider the points raised 
nd discussed by him in this connection. _ bo 

‘ 45. The Chars Mihir (Mymensingh) of the 27th April writes that 

before the days of the East India Company, India 

- Government and Mr. Swan's was an industrial country, and it is ‘unnecessary 

ecphe ees now to go into the tragic history of the present 

altered state of things. The fact that Government kept back. Mr. Swan’s 
report from publication for so many weeks seems to foreshadow that. Govern- 
ment will take no action on it on the lines recommended. But that would be 

a great pity. Public interest in the subject of industrial revival led to Mr. 

‘Swan being appointed to inquire into the matter and advise Government on 

it. It would be a shame now if Government were to ignore his recommenda- 

tions. ue Bee 

46. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 28th April says that Mr. Swan has, 

among other causes of failure of industries in 
Ibid. Bengal, pointed out a very potent one, namely, the 
: dishonesty of merchants and tradesmen. * Durin 
the swadeshi agitation purchasers made enormous sacrifices for the -sake o 
swadeshi industries, but the proprietors and managers, instead of taking 
advantage of the os demand for their articles to improve the industries, 
adopted the most dishonest, selfish and short-sighted policy of increasing the 
prices of those articles. Many tradesmen even sold foreign articles stamped 
with swadesht. marks as swadesht. Seeing all this, — e gradually became 
disgusted with the swadeshi movement which resu in the failure of 
swadeshi concerns. It is a pity and a shame that educated men were guilty 
of the dishonesty in business which thus ruined swadeshism. _° 
47. Referring to the Hon’ble Mr. Swan’s report on the industries of 
“Fhe industries of Bengal.”  Dengal, the Dainik. Baswmati (Caleutta) of the 
28th April writes :— | 


_ So far Mr. Swan has said nothing new, nor is there any likelihood of his 
doing so. Our readers are aware of the causes to which he has ascribed the 
failure of swadeshi. There are practically no swadeshi banks and their 


Mr. Swan’s report. 


absence stands in the way of the development of swadeshi industries. No. 


bank cares to advance any money against any bill-of-lading for jute carried 
in a swadeshi steamer; and so jute dealers are compelled to sell their jute 
direct to English merchants who pay them ready money. It is evident ued 
the instances of successful swadeshi enterprises, é.g., the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, mentioned by Mr. Swan, that it is only proper train- 
ing which can make the industries of Bengal prosper. We are f ppy to find 
that Mr. Swan has pointed out the importance of Government interesting 
themselves in the matter. . — 

48. In continuation of the above article, the Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) 

Thig. of the 29th April writes:— 

; , ‘We have on more than one occasion diseussed 
the way in which Government ought to help the development of the industries 
of Bengal. Government may issue any number of pamphlets, but no real good 
will be done unless they open model factories, where people may receive prac- 
tical training, as is the practice in Japan. We do not think that the Enquiry 
Bureau, which the Secretary of State for India wanted to establish some years 
4g0, would have served any useful purpose either; and we-need hardly say 
that it was the bogey of free trade which was at the bottom of his refusal to 
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sanction the opening of model factories as asked for by the Government of 
India in 1910. The steps which the Government of Madras have taken for — 
helping swadeshi industries deserve to be followed by all Provincial Govern- 
ments. oe. a Lk es 
49. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 30th April is filled with despair to 
read Mr. Swan’s observations on the question of 
the revival of Bengal’s industries. Capital, says 
Mr. Swan, is difficult to secure in Bengal, and want of business knowledge has 
been the cause of many failures among us. All these are known, and Mr. 
Swan need not have taken eight months to find these out. Mr. Swan has not 
been able to give out the actual truths as to why our rich men hesitate to invest 
capital in industrial concerns. It is foreign competition which is the main 
obstacle here. Government, through its neglect, has allowed several local 
industries to die out. Special steps have been taken to facilitate the free sale 
of foreign manufactures in Indian markets. German and Java sugar, for 
example, is killing the local industry, but what has Government done to save 
it? Similarly, no attempt has been made by Government to save the indigen- 
ous weaving industry, though it is being killed by foreign machine-woven 
cloth. Nay, the local cotton mills have been handicapped in the struggle with 
foreign mills by the imposition of an excise buty. People have thus now come 
to believe that Government does not genuinely help in the revival of our 
industries. Probably it was at one time considered a desirable policy to make 
India the dumping-ground for cheap foreign manufactures. Else, why did 
not Government then make any effort to save local industries? In all foreign 
countries, including England itself, the growth of industries in the early stages 
of development was not handicapped by a policy of free-trade. Indeed, even 
at the present moment when British manufactures are in such a flourishing 
condition, the gradual displacement of certain British industries by cheaper 
German products is turning some of the English people into advocates of pro- 
tection. Is not that fact conclusive evidence of the necessity of protection in 
certain circumstances? The British Government now is helping the manu- 
facture of aniline dyes in the United Kingdom. Cannot Indian industries 
look for similar help from Government? No real revival of local industries 
is possible and adequate capital for such revival will not be forthcoming till 
Indian industries are guaranteed protection against overwhelming forei 
competition. We do not mind if Government cannot afford our industries 
monetary help and we shall be content if only it can give us protection against 
foreign competition. We want Government money to be invested in our 
industries as ee yo only, because in that case, Government will be interested 
in the upkeep of those industries and will not hesitate to resort to protective 
duties for the purpose. 

50. ‘The Charu Mihir (Mymensingh) of the 27th April hopes that Gov- 

Wass ck a ernment will stop the export of rice from India now 
as it has already stopped the export of wheat. 

51. The Dainik Basumati of the 28th April has an article under the head- 
| ing, “ The Defence Act and prevention of unrest,’ 
of which the following is a full translation :— 

So the Defence Act has been applied to Bengal. 
The law has been put in force almost all over Bengal excepting the districts of 
Birbhum, Murdwan, Bankura, Bogra, Malda, Murshidabad, Nadia, Jessore, 
Darjeeling, etc. The Englishman says that the Act should have been applied 
to the whole of Bengal and that it is not proper to leave out some of the districts. 
The Englishman, the Statesman, the Daily News and all the newspapers con- 
ducted by white men, write that the new law has been introduced in Bengal 
with the sole object of expediting justice, punishing criminals, and puttin 
down unrest and anarchism; English writers unanimously say that what wit 
the English laws and what with the privilege of appealing to the High Courts, 
justice has been reduced to a farce in the English courts of law. Res 

We would now ask by whom were the laws, courts, High Court, district 
courts, judges, magistrates, pleaders, and barristers, established and intro- 
duced in Bengal? Surely the British nation. It is for introducing all this 


The industries of Bengal. 


‘‘The Defence Act and preven- 
tion of unrest.” 


that great English statesmen from Lords Macaulay to Curzon have indulged 


in much boasting and arrogance. It is impossible to give our readers an i 
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of the amount: of tle writings wliich have appeared’ from ‘the: pen iof various 
English writers for the u ) to ti , tween 
Moghul: rule'and Britisix rule and the superiority of the latter-to;the former: 
It is this which has always: been: the —s. ory’ of: British. mie. ‘Then; 
again; all the judges are Knglish Civilians: or barristers, Now and. then a 
Bengali judge, like Sir Ashutosh Mukharjee, has: beem favoured with. ai seat 
on the bench of the: Special Tribunal:of the High:Court.. That black judge 
again; hasbeen only one in.a body of'three judges. Yon: make:the laws; ai 


ow. are the judges; and yet. yomyourselvesisay that this:system of trial is anly 
> farce!: Spealsing for ourselves; we: have: been under a system: of: trial’ by 


Kazis for:700: years; but that: circumstance has not killed! us:nor- extirpated 
our race.. It: is: you who have changed that system of: dispensing justice, 
taught us to find fault with the: Musalman: system, introduced: English laws 
into:our country; and: taught. us how’ to: appeal to higher: courts.. And did 
we not often: praise the: High: Court in your‘hearing and called it by the name 
of “ palladium of: justice:” .and:other laudatory: epithets which ‘we ad learnt 
to repeat: fron:you?: We knew then:that if’ we:spoke ill of your administra- 
tion of justice we:shonld be caught im the meshes of the law'of'sedition: But 
now you yourselves sing:a differenti tine:and find: fault. with your own system 
of administering justice and describe your old: glory as:a shame: It is: you 
who are trying to: prove that your High Court,. District. Courts, Penal: Code, 
Criminal Procedure Céde,; Evidence Act, etc:, are all good for nothing. Con- 
sequently we have:to open’ our eyes: wide:in: wonder and: bewildenment.. 

The Daily News: is.a bit:more outspeken.. It says that the method of 
administering justice in the present-day courts of law. has: rendered it practi- 
cally impossible to seenre:a: conviction; in other words, unless everybody whom 
the police arrest and produce in a law-court:is punished; the present'anarchism, 
unrest, thefta:and dacoities:will nevercome toian end: All'the same the Daily 
News: blandly: adds: that: there is'no:. reason to.anticipate that.the. more rapid 
methods of procedure will. result: im injustice being done. And the English- 
mat. and Statesman: also voice: a similar opinion.. The Englishman, how- 
ever,, adds: that: though the Defence Avct: has been passed, the public should 
help: the police in: catching: dacoits, for the police of Bengal are “ by: no 
means distinguished for efficiency.” : ie 
- As:weeall said:at:the very beginning of the war in‘ Europe, we will, so 
long: as: the war: lasts,. implicitly support every lawful measure which Gov- 
ernment may take for the maintenance of the country’s peace. We have 
nothing to say either for:or:against tha new law: Besides, we-cannot express 
any opinion on the measure:until we have:seen how justice is dispensed: by the 
Commissioners: appointed undér this: Act. But our eminent: white contem- 
porarips: sometimes: want to make fools:of us.. They think that we are only 
a herd: of stupid beasts and that we should: accept as gospel truth whatever 
may be utéered by their precious lips. Hence we are compelled to speak out. 
The Englishman has in this connection.abused:Government: We should like 
to know whether the:blame is:all tobe fastened upon one party. Is it only the 
procedure of justice, the laws, the judges and the High Court that are to be 
blamed, and are the police totally innocent? Dacoities have: been quite 
frequen‘: in: Bengal for a very long time, but the “ white’ Chamber of.Com- 
meree have not so far cared anything for this circumstanee. But as. soon as 
Bird & Co. were robbed of Rs: 18,000 and Jardine Skinner & Co. lost some 
money,.the Chamber of Commerce began to pester Government with letters. 
The Chamber make the preposterous demand that European merchants should 
be allowed:to keep armed policemen for guarding their money, and that if any 
of these: policemen happen to kill any one on suspicion of being a dacoit, he 
ought not to be liable to be prosecuted: The Englishman says :—“ When an 
armed retainer does kill a dacoit, he ought not to be liable to prosecution. for 
murder.” To speak the trnth, we have never seen such a writing appear 
from the pen-of any Englishman before. 

The: question now is, what was the necessity for speaking so: much on 
the. Defence: Act,. considering that, though it has been applied to Bengal, the 
Commissioners to be appointed! under it have not yet: been selected nor has 
any case been: started? The manner in which our white contemporaries are 
trying to: make fools.of us, leads us to think that they have,.after all, been able 
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the impropriety of lowering the dignity of the High Court and enforce. 
in ants Defiace Ast ike this. They also seem to have realised the fact that 
Alb this may lower the prestige of the British nation and British rule. In 
their attempt to conceal the real state of their minds mae have become anxious 
to make fools of us. There is an English saying, — he lady sic) protests 
too much.” Excessive show of affection or chastity is a sure indication that 
something is rotten at the core, and the-writings of the three white newspapers 
of Calcutta have confirmed us in the belief as to the truth of the above saying. 
We know that the enforcement of the Defence Act will not bring about a 
revolution or social chaos in Bengal. The fears entertained about the Special 
Tribunal are sure to prove as groundless as the fears entertained in connection 
with the formation of the Special Tribunal of the High Court some years ago. 
All the pother raised over it will be quite useless. — ek : 
52. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 29th April asks why the Defence Act 
| has not been extended to Calcutta. Perhaps it is 
The extensions of the new Act becayse the Original Jurisdiction of the High 
Tee ne ; Court in Calcutta is an emanation from the 
Sovereign himself and cannot be interfered with by anybody. The purposes 
of the new Defence Act may be frustrated if the men whom this law seeks to 
reach flock to Calcutta for refuge. ) ee | | 

53. The Srirampur (Serampore) of the 29th April says that when ‘the 
part of Calcutta which if in the 24-Parganas 
district has been rr under the operation of 
the Defence of India Act, the rest of the city also 
should be brought under it. The writer then goes on to say that judging from 
the manner in which commissioners have been selected in the. Punjab; there is 
nothing to fear from the operation of the Act. | . 

54. It is useless, writes the Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 30th April, to 

“The Defence of India Act.” Protest against the extension of the operation of 

the Defence of India Act to Bengal. We shall be 

glad if the new law can bring peace to the country. Government, however, 

should be very careful now to uphold the glory of British justice which would 

rather let a thousand guilty persons escape punishment than punish.a single 
innocent man. | ) | ere 

55. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 1st May says that the people of the 

bit. country have nothing to fear from the Defence of 

India Act if really able and independent men are 

selected to constitute the special commission. It is, therefore, hoped that the 
selection will be very carefully made by Government. 

56. The Basumati (Calcutta) of the Ist May is astonished at the exten- 
“The Defence of Tadia Act in si0n of the operation of the Defence of India Act 
ia “to certain districts in Bengal, for the writer thinks 

. that nothing has happened in Bengal to warrant 
the extension of the operation of the Act to this province. The Anglo-Indian 
hewspapers are supporting the action of Government in this matter, on the 
ground that the new Act will prevent the defence from winning over the 
witnesses for the prosecution. But what about the fact of not only the public but 
even the High Court suspecting the prosecution of concoction of evidence? 
The new Act will strengthen the hands of the police. But what has Govern- 
ment done to restrain the police from evil-doing ? ee 

o7. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 30th April regrets that the Government 
of India do not see their way to releasing political 
prisoners for the purpose of utilising their services 
in the war. Most of them are willing to go to the 
front to fight for their Sovereign. It was a good opportunity for curing their 
anarchical propensities and converting them into staunch loyal subjects. If 
these men could be won over to the side of loyalty, the anarchists who are still 
abroad might follow their path and correct themselves. Both the Hindu and 
Christian religions teach forgiveness as a great virtue. Jesus Christ prayed 
for his persecutors, “ Father forgive them, for they know not what they 40” 
The Christian Government of India should be inspired with this feeling of 
charity and forgiveness. It isa mistake to think that politics and religion are 
divorced from each other, for politics tempered with religion always produce 


“The new Act in Bengal.” 


“The great war and Indian 
political prisoners.” 
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happy results. The political prisoners are Now most’ probably extremely 
repentant for theirsins. If they are released and sent to the front with proper 
precautions, the result will not be bad. Is not the. wave of loyalty which the 
war has raised throughout the world sufficient to remove from Government’s 
mind its distrust for the people? The war must have’ opened the eyes of 
anarchists to the enormous power of the British Government, against which it 
is futile for them to raise their weak hand. Anarchism would have died out 
in this country had Government simply ignored it as negligible and devoted 
all its energies to the work of better administration. — 7 | 
58. The Hitavadi gina : the ey hr noe ie Conrament 
mS will display sound statesmanship and accede to the 
Tee prayer of the olitical coh vide ti the Andamans 
and send them to fight for the Empire in France. A strong Government like 
ours can afford to show mercy, and give these men a chance to wipe off the stain 
attaching to them for their old crimes, which all deplore. ° 7 
59. Many people are of opinion, writes the Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 
ist May, that if the misguided young men who are 
now serving terms of imprisonment for political 
offences in India are sent to the front to fight the 


“A petition of political _ pri- 
soners.” 


Germans, they may be cured of their seditious and anarchical proclivities. In 


fact, they have petitioned Government for permission to go to the front. It is 
hoped that this petition will be carefully considered. ! | 

60. A correspondent of the Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 30th April 
complains that Government’s order requiring all 
offices, law courts, schools and colleges to give 
Musalman officers, litigants and students leave for two hours on every Friday 


“ Leave for Jumma’ prayers.” 


- noon for their Jumma prayer is not carried out in all law-courts and educa- 


tional institutions.. The attention of Government is drawn to the matter: 
61. The Hitavadi aierse > . ie + ter April sd es 

i rd Hardinge proposed an Executive Coun- 
ahase of Lord Hinge. 63) dor the insted Peveinose ont of Gaharaiies $3 the 
hopes and aspirations of the Indians and in view of the condition of the 
country. But the manceuvring of politicians in the House of Lords has 
resulted in the scheme being hung up. Asa result, His Excellency expressed 
his dissatisfaction in clear language in public. A class of English publicists 
are exceedingly wroth with His Excellency in consequence. The Times, for 
example, has availed itself of this opportunity toabuse him. But these worthy 
eople forget that a spirited statesman like Lord Hardinge, who knows the real 


acts, cannot be stopped from discussing unpleasant truths simply for the sake 
of conventionality. | : 


IIlI.—LEGIsLaTIon. 


62. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 2nd May says that in 
A eliletaces of nes. India there is no want of leaders. Lick anywhere 
and i will find anybody and everybody posing as 
a leader. It does not matter if your wife and child do not pbey you in the 
house, you can all the same become a ver great leader outside your house. For 
doing so you have got to donothing. The barrister can become the best leader, 
because every one goes to him. By delivering a speech you can at once get a 
certificate for leadership. After this, if you go forward and give any 
irrelevent advice on any point, then your name will certainly figure in the 
Government registers as a leader. And as soon as you become a member of 
Council, then you get confirmed as a leader, from which position nobody can 
drag youdown. You ey now travel in the 1st or 2nd class railway carriages 
and remain altogether indifferent to the comforts of 3rd class passengers. 
The Hon’ble Lala Sukhbir Sahai is a leader of this type. Instead of con- 
demning the treatment extended by the railway authorities towards the 
pilgrims who went to Hardwar, he praised the arrangements which the Rail- 


way Company had made. The paper takes the hon’ble gentleman to task for 
rushing into print on this subject. tee 
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V.—Prospects or Tar Crops AND Conbrrion-or Mik Propux, 


¢ 


63. ‘A correspondent of the Bangavasi (Caléutta).of the 1st. Ma 
_ , - that the inhabitants of villages Jharuli. 
Signs of famine ip some vil- race ri eR lec! <a eek Raper eee 
lages within the Basirhat Sub. danga, Nalti, ed cet nle,. Ka 
division. . pota, Ghola, Andolpota, Ankipur,. Ran 
pur, Sitatia and Moninpur, within the Bpaithas. Sauna of the 94-Par. 
pea 


5 ° fr gh ou. > bk a ah EX ce eee eecak Lange 
of jute this year, have led.to this state of things.. The.atéention:of 
is drawn to the matter. — esa : 


VI—MISCELLANEOUS; _ 


65. The result of the present war, writes the Dainik Chand rika(Caicutta) 
: “ The name’ of England! was blewn on the 


bugles. He heard: there was a knocking at: his heart and a flush of his 


temper; he wasgone. To-day he is dead—dead for the sake of a magic‘name.” 
The paper asks whether Indians have no magic name of their own for the 
sake of which they too can sacrifice their lives. od CAE S 
65, The result of the present war, writes the Duimk:Chandtka:(Calcutta) 
What will be the result?” Of the 28th April, wallinot be merely victory for one 
2 | party and defeat for the:otiier, but:utter ruiti The 
little of Christianity which:still adheres to Europe like a dead.skin will falloff 
from her: Germany is:determined to:crush England, because England is a 
insurmountable obstacle in her road‘to prospemty. England:feelkithat:solong 
as Germany remains powerful there will:be no peace for Europe and:no security 
for her. Russia is aware that the supremacy. of. the: Germans: im: Central 
Europe means.a perpetual check to the expansion: of the: Slaw race; for' which 
the ——. of Constantinople and the Dardanelles is necessary. . The war 
is, therefore, not'a war-betaveen monarchs or ambitious statesmen, but between 
races, It is'a war-of destruction, similar to the internéeeme: war’ whioli 
destroyed the race of Yadus as related in the Mahkabharata:. When-the present 


war ends.and the time comes:for a distribution of tha:speils;.the:- Powers: which | 


are now neutral will come forward: for a share:and'this:will give-rise to:a:freshi 
war. There will, indeed, be a regular cataclysm:im Entope. It: is: not that 
the belligerent Powers: do: not see this,. but they are unatile: to: restraim: them- 
selves. It makes one sliudder to think: of the: intense: hatred: and: aminiosity 
they bear to each other.. One-must not: speak-well:of:a German in England.and 
the very name of England is hatefultothe Germans. The same:state of things 
prevails among the other belligerent Powers. The enemy must be crushed and 
pulvertsed—this is what every party is thinking of. But as matters stand it 
seems that this war will ultimately not only crush the vanquished, but cripple 
the vanquisher also. ee 
66. The Basumati (Calcutta) of the 1st May takes the Englishman news- 
ie Va » and the Paper to task for its severe criticism of Dr. Lyttle- 
ima. ° ton’s speech, which deals leniently with the Ger- 
mans. The Englishman, from its safe retreat in 


Calcutta, can but ill-realise the cost at: which victory can be 


achieved against Germany. As yet Germany is. occupying the 
countries of the Allies, and not the Allies her country: Of course, the 


Allies will win in the long run, but that: at.a prodigious cost.. Besides: this, 


after Germany has been crushed, the Allies are sure to quarrelover the spoils: 

What then will the Allies gain by crushing Germany in this manner #: 
67. The Basumati ( Seater of the lst May says that: the: war is: pro- 

= ucing some very happy results, viz :-— 
sd ddl ise boge (1) It is removing the hatred of the white 
towards the yellow andiespecially the 
black races: The white men are now fulliof praise for Indians 
(9). In —— in the war. ere 

Industrial countries like England are realising the folly of t- 
ing agriculture, for the war has brought. the question of ood: 

supply to the front. | = 
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(3) The war is making Europeans feel the folly of avoiding the responsi- 


bilities of a married life. - Théy are now arene great eagerness ~ 


for entering into married life. Soldiers at the front are obtain- 


ing leave to get married. Priests are urging men and women to. 


marry. 


68. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the lst May writes that. the 
Germans are a materialistic set of people who have 


“ cots aot ” ‘ . . = iaien 
German civilisation devoted all their skill and cunning to organising 


war. The way in which they maltreat conquered peoples is absolutely . 


unequalled. . They have utterly exterminated the youthful male population of 
the countries they: have occupied, and have violated the women, giving rise to 
a large progeny of illegitimate children. They are destroying all the old land- 
marks of Belgium in order to efface its national individuality. All this they 


have done and much more. But in spite of all their efforts and organisations, — 


the fact remains that little Belgium has put a spoke in Germany’s wheel. Peace 
will not now prevail in Europe until Germany is utterly crushed. There is no 
doubt that the Allies will be hard put to it in bringing about that result. Europe 
must assume a new shape, a new spirit and a new religion. Nothing on earth 


is immutable. Europe had become so strong that she could not be vanquished. 


by any non-European Power ; so it has come about that she is killing herself by 
an internecine strife. Since the discovery of America, the spirit of atheism 
has been gradually replacing Christianity among the European peoples and 
this war 1s about to see the culmination of that change. When it ends, 
Europeans will cease to be materialistic. The demoniac and luxurious system 
of civilisation carried to its perfection by Germany must be abandoned by 
everybody. dog eis on 

69. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 3rd May writes that victori- 
ous soldiers when occupying a conquered country 
have always violated the women of the vanquished 
= population. Some of these outrages are inevitable, 
but they can be largely suppressed if the higher officers so wish. English 


The German  soldiers—Deio- 
niac deeds. | 


historians, in aeons the Moghals for violating Indian women when they . 
y 


invaded India, proudly declared that no Christian soldiers could commit 
similar outrages. These historians apparently could not conceive of the 
demoniac outrages now being perpetrated by the Germans in Belgium and 
elsewhere. These outrages by the Germans are not the outcome of violent lust 
on the part of individual soldiers—they are being deliberately committed at the 


instigation of:the higher authorities, with the intent that a large progeny of — 


mixed race and parentage may be borne by Belgian women. Is the civilisa- 
— which makes this kind of things possible fit to be imitated by Asia and 
rica ! 

Apparently this war will be one not of victory or defeat, but of absolute 
destruction of one side or the other. It will not end till Germany is humbled. 
Fie! Fie upon this “. kultur ” which puts to shame even the worst excesses of 
the demons spoken of in our mythology. To read of these demoniac deeds 
makes one ashamed of being called a man along with the Germans. It is a 
hellish business. 

70. The Jyoti Sapidag 8, 4 the 22nd April thinks that His Majesty 

“Abolition of. drinking in the King-Emperor’s example in the matter of 
India.” _ _ temperance should be followed all over India. If 
Russians can give up drinking in spite of their living in a very cold country, 
the paper sees no reason why the vice should not be abolished in India, where 
wine is forbidden by religion. — | | | 

71. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 28th April urges the desirability of 

‘Ber sent ter Salacudkec COE OE the Boy Scout movement in Indian 
os schools. The opportunity afforded by this war 

should be utilised to foster the loyal and patriotic feelings among our boys. 
Our Education Department in these days exercises a strict satel scar these 
schoolboys, but the control takes the form merely of prohibitions. Boys are 
told not to do this or that and so forth, but no effort is made to utilise the spirit 
of adventure and enterprise which exists among schoolboys all the world over 
and not the least in India. At present this spirit, not finding vent in a regular 
channel, often leads our boys into the devious paths of anarchy and sedition. 
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A body of Boy Scouts in India, if thoroughly trusted and utilised, is the proper — 
way of checking the growth of sedition among our young folk. ; 
72. The Dainik Basumati Wee 2am of the 27th April says that India ag 
a part of the British Empire is helping the Empire 
with men, if not with much money, in the present 
war. This help is not merely the help of paid soldiers but the help whic comes 
from the true loyalty of a people. It is a pity that under the circumstances 
Government is not permitting Indians to be enlisted as volunteers. The writer 
next quotes with pleasure Sir Mortimer Durand’s recent utterances in England 
on Indian loyalty. It is, however, a matter of great regret that there is in 
England a class of people who are constantly saying that they conquered India 
by the sword and by the sword they will keep it. This is a great lie and those 
who preach it are the greatest enemies of India, for this not only misleads _ 
Englishmen but acutely wounds the feelings of Indians. How many battles 
did the English fight in India to conquer the country? Was the battle of 
Plassey worth the name of a battle? In Bengal the people actually helped the 
English to become masters of the country, with the object of establishing peace 
and order init. Indian soldiers and Indian advisers have always helped the 
English to establish their sovereignty over India. The King-Emperor and the 
— people have got enough evidence of India’s loyalty. If now the 
In 


‘¢ Tndia in the war.” 


ians get equal rights with the British subjects throughout the British 
dominions, if they can become volunteers and if the stringency of the Arms Act 
is relaxed, then only will it be felt that their loyalty has been appreciated and 
that the blood which Indian soldiers have shed on the European battlefield has 
not been shed in vain. | | 


73. The Charu Mihir (Mymensingh) of the 27th April writes that the 
The war and self-government e€Xact amount of interference permitted to the 
for India, | authorities in England in the internal administra- 
tion of India is evidently a matter of some uncertainty. For instance, when 
the Excise duty on Indian piece-goods was levied in the interests of Lancashire, 
some English politicians said that the Indian Government was not bound to 
obey this order. As it is, the Indian Government is left no liberty in regulat- 
ing its own customs and is compelled in every case to attend to the convenience 
and interests of the British Government. Herein lies the difference: between 
the system of the Indian Government and those of the self-governing colonies. 
Of late there has been some talk among English publicists of granting some 
form of self-government to India as a result of India’s support and loyalty 
during the present war. Anglo-Indian papers like the Statesman strongly 
deprecate this idea. They have already in the past tried, and with success, to 
induce Government to adopt repressive measures which punish the loyal many 
for the sins of the disloyal few. They are again trying to prove that India 
has not yet exculpated herself from the reproach of disloyalty. Probably it 
is to them that we owe the passing of the new Defence Act. 


74. The Daintk Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 27th April says:— _ 

Ficaneldl santa. It isnot certain whether India will ever obtain 

the amount of independence which is enjoyed by 

South Africa or Australia, but if the principle be accepted that India must get 
autonomy like the colonies then a start should be made by the adoption of 
certain preliminaries which would ultimately render the ideal a practicable 
one. The paper then goes on to refer to certain articles which it had written 
on the occasion of His Majesty’s visit to India, in which it had requested His 
Majesty to grant autonomy to India. But the time was not favourable, for 
neither were the Ministers of the State then favourably disposed towards such 
a scheme nor could the Indians claim so much attention from the King- 
Emperor; so nothing was cone at the time. It would however have been 
Shecel des. if His Majesty had made a statement to the effect that India would 


given self-government, no matter how late. 


After referring to the demand of self-government made by the Congress 
and the Mill-owners’ Association of Homer the paper says thet India pit 
progress if she remains dependent upon Great Britain for everything. The 
G overnment of India should enjoy financial independence in. view of the occa- 
sional clashing of the interests of India with those of Great Britain, 
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The paper further suggests that the Government of India should frame its 
financial policy in accordance with the advice of Indians who are capable of 
giving advice on such matters. ‘This would be the first step in obtaining 
administrative autonomy. The Government of India will, in its turn, have to 
grant the same autonomy to the Provincial Governments.’ A: beginning will 
thus have been made. - : : | 

75. The Persian edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 26th 

: April, reviewing the war in an article entitled as 
The war of ten axthics.” noted in the margin, observes: 
Although the war has been in:.progress for 
fully ten months, yet it can in no way be said that either side has as yet gained 
a decisive victory. One of the military experts observes that if there had been 
no Censorial Department and if the war news had been correctly nero not 
only would the power of the belligerents have been diminished, but even what 
little business transaction there is in the neutral countries would have been 
brought to a standstill. Although the war news has not been published in the 
way it ought to have been, yet one becomes quite spell-bound -and horrified to 
think over the actual scenes of the field of battle (as revealed even by these 
imperfect reports). = 

The straits of the Dardanelles have again engaged the attention of the 
military and naval forces of the Allies. So far as is known it would appear 
that they have directed their whole force against this point. ‘As the paper has 
already repeatedly remarked, the situation of the Dardanelles and the position 
of Constantinople are great points in this war. The paper is of opinion that the 

opening of the Dardanelles and the capture of Constantinople will take a ve 
long time and will entail huge losses on the allied Military and Naval forces, 
inasmuch as the occupation of the straits and the capture of Constantinople 
will half finish the war. — ya regard to this fact, Germany and Austria 
cannot look on the operations in this quarter in a spirit of indifference. They 
will inevitably have to help the Turks in defending Constantinople and the 
straits as far as it lies in their sade todoso. Itis possible that the Germans 
have assumed the offensive in France and Belgium with a view to keeping the 


Allies engaged in the Western front, so that by this means the attention of the 


Allies may be diverted from the straits. 
76. The Anwar-ul-Akhbar (Calcutta) of the 3rd May says:—— .. 

ics Chal ail For one week the war has again been raging 

furiously. Germany has again started a signifi- 
cant and extensive movement in North Poland, and, leaving Warsaw, has fallen 
like the hungry Bengali on Libau, which is a great place for the export of grain. 
Probably she thinks that if successful in this attempt, she can reasonably hope 
to take possession of those fertile regions, which may be called the heart. of 
Russia and which may also keep the hungry population of Austria and Ger- 
many satisfied for some time. | 
The Austrians, after suffering defeat, have again rallied. Budapesth was 
about to be threatened by the Russians who had surmounted all difficulties, 
but now the old story of the Carpathians is being repeated in its mazy valleys 
the Austrians have attacked all the Russian military positions about 
urge. 

n the other hand a new incident has occurred in France; shells have 
been dropped from a distance of 20 miles on Dunkirk. But what can this 
avail? Germans do not know of what stuff the French are made of. This 
may impress the Indians who are ignorant of war, but it cannot impress the 
French. Their officers have explained to them that behind these long distance 
guns 1s hidden the seed of German failure. It.is through cowardice that they 
are not coming forward to meet these armies face to face. 

_ All this is very well. Now about the Turks. They seem to be up and 
doing again. The world is looking towards Constantinople. The Russians 
are thinking of the prophecy “ Constantinople shall come under the sway of a 
people from the North.” The walls of St. Sophia will crack and out of the 
rent will come an old clergyman, cross:iin hand. The Russians:think that the 

white people ” of the prophecy refers to themselves. Drunk with this 
expectation they are waiting with their fleet.in the Bosphorus. The Turks 


seem to be very:clever. Sometimes they wander in the: blood-heamirched plains 
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of Azarbaijan and sometimes the brave men of India play Holi with them in 
Africa in such a way that they do not seem to be aware of the advent of the 
spring season. To-day you must have again heard of the skirmish at the Suez 
Canal. a eu 
We had heard that the Turks were a brave and figting people. Theirs 
was to do and die, which was like child’s play for them. But God knows what 
has come over them now that they are allowing the blood of their sons to colour 
the deserts of Sinai. What advantage do they gain by coming forward and 
then flying back, pursued by the brave Bikaneer Camel Corps and leaving some 
of their men as prisoners? Now these men will go forth in the world and tell 
many disgraceful tales about the feeble attacks of the Turks. Have all the 
hopes and expectations of the Turks been nipped inthe bud? Did they rise up 
to help Germany only to see such a disgraceful day for themselves? If this is 
the fact, then certainly the Germans have been hoodwinked. They have use- 
lessly thrown away their cannon and ammunition on the Turks. It would 
have been better for Germany if all this money had been sent to succour the 
afflicted in Servia and Belgium. For then at the time of peace England would 
have taken note of Germany’s fear of God and taken pity upon her. The 
neutral countries also would have thought of this humanity of Germany. 

77. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 30th April, in referring 
to the bombardment of the Dardanelles, says :— 

Seeing the fall of their eternal enemy Turkey, 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Greece will not be able 
to remain neutral. They will without doubt try to take as much as possible of 
the territories of Turkey in Europe. We are aware that Greece has an eye 
upon Constantinople, but at the same time Russia has designs upon it which 
are favoured by England. Though the help of Greece may render the occupa- 
tion of Constantinople easy, yet it is improbable that the Allies will allow her 
to participate in the spoil. But if Roumania and Bulgaria, forgetting their 
ancient feuds, come forward to the help of the Allies, then certainly it would 
be very profitable to the Allies. We consider it probable that these two Powers 


The bombardment of the Dar- 
danelles. 


will not be able to overcome this temptation and will soon join the Allies. 


Under the circumstances, the fall of Turkey is certain at an early date, and its 
effect on the war in Europe will be very great indeed. 

78. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 30th April writes that the recent 
great English successes at Neuve Chapelle and 
near the Ypres have astounded the Germans. In 
face to face encounters as well as in artillery firing, the English are proving 
themselves superior to the Germans everywhere. The success with which 
England has recruited her new army and is turning out munitions of war has 
amazed the whole world. The German attempt to blockade England has 
proved an utter failure. ~~ as 

79. The Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 2nd May writes that the 
signs apparently point to a long continuance of the 
: war. Germany is not prepared to yield and 
neither are the Allies. Even if France and Russia are tired out, England will 
steadily persist. Her resources in men and money are much larger than those 
of any other Power on earth. No early conclusion of the war may therefore be 
expected. And ere long the war may assume a worse phase through Bulgaria, 
Italy, Roumania and other Powers entering into the fray. These weak. Powers 
may seek to aggrandise themselves now that the stronger Powers who used to 
keep them under control are unable to do so. 

80. The first issue of the Anwar-ul-Akhbar (Calcutta) of the 1st May 

Aim and objects of the new begins with an article on the potentialit , power, 

newspaper, Amwar-ul- Akhbar. duties and functions of a journal. In the course 
of this article the paper observes that the growth of journalism in a country 
indicates her growing prosperity. | 


_ The more the best minds of a nation devote their precious time to journal- 
ism, the brighter is the future of that nation. — : 

_ But it is an open secret,” says the paper, “ that mere abundance of any- 
thing is useless. If there be a crore of cowardly and weak men in an army 
under the leadership of worthless, ignorant, unfaithful and envious Generals, 
this huge number could not be of any use. Can such an army conquer a fort or 


The Military situation. 
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fortress ora trench? Nay, can it even make ~ appreciable progress,” “ slight 
progress, : “ progress,” or can it at least “ strengthen its previously gained 
ositions ?” 

. The newspaper is a strong power. It awakens the sleeping, guides the 
strayed, enlightens the ignorant, and scatters the light of conviction and 
uprightness in the darkness of ignorance and doubt. It brings to light the 
national dishonesty, serves as a national detective of the leaders and advocates 
the cause of the country and the nation. 

The duties of an important and regular journal are that it should try to 
preserve peace, to dissiminate the ideas of peacefulness and law-abidingness 
among the people, to give sincere counsels to Government, to proclaim justice 
and truth and check hypocrisy, flattery and tampering with justice, and to 
create noble feelings of moral courage and loyalty in the nation. It is its 
duty that it should teach people to hate meaningless mischief, but it should at 
the same time teach devotion to the advancement of the country and the nation. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. No. 19 of 1915 | 


REPORT (PART II) 


ON 


INDIAN-OWNED ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS IN BENGAL 


FOR THE 


Week ending Saturday, Sth May 1915. 


CONTENTS. 
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(P.) ; age 38. 
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4 ae Be “— and Happiness ”’ Ditto «ee | Monthly ... | Kartik Ch. Basu, Kayastha, age a... 500 
22 |“Heraid™ (N.) —... | Dacca +} Daily §...| Priya Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya, age 2,000 
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31 |“ Indian Medical Record| Ditto ...| Monthly ... oo Anukul he gonie'g® Bisarad, Hindu 800° 
(The). (P.) | rahmin, age 35, and Lommittee. | 
39 |Indian Messenger” (N.) | Ditto ... | Weekly’ ... | Pratul Ch. Som, Brahmo, age 52 o0e 500 
33 by indian Mirror” (N,)| Ditto ros Dally | se es Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya ,200 
age 36. ! | 
| | 
34 |“Indlan Nation” (N.)| Ditto oon Weekly --» | Sailendra Ghosh, Kayastha, age 31 | 800 | 
35 |“ Indian Royal Chronicle” | Ditto ... | Monthly ... |Shamlal De, Hindu Subranabanik, age 47 | Unknown. 
(P.) | 
36|“Indian World” (The)| Ditto ... || Weekly ...| Prithvis Ch. Ray, Hindu Kayastha, age oe to 1 Forge 
(N.) } 40. (Suspended. ) 
37 | ‘Industry ” (P.) «| Ditto ae —— Banarji, Hindu Brahmin, ~ 1,000 
age P 
38 |S modern > Review” | Ditto Rama Nanda Chatarji, Brahmo, age 60 ... 2,000 
39 | ““Mussaiman" (N.)...| Ditto ... | Weekly... | M. Rahman, Muhammadan, age 34 ae 1,000 
40 |“ National Magazine (P.) Ditto ..| Monthly ... | Kali oe De, Hindu Kayastha, 500 
age 67. 
41 |“ Regeneration” (P.) ...| Ditto oe Do. _... | Abinash Ch. Ray, Brahmo, age 36 eee 200 
42 |\"*Rels and Rayyet"| Ditto .. | Weekly ... | Jogesh Ch, Datta, age 64 ‘he — 350 
(N.) 
43 |“ Review ” (P.) ... | Ditto ... | Monthly ...| Jogendra Rao Bhagawan Lal, Brahmin, 400 
| age 33. 
44 |“ Telegraph " (N.) Ditto ...| Weekly... | Satyendra Kumar Basu, Uindu Kayastha, 2,500 
age 32. 
45 |‘ Unity and the Minister” | Ditto eee Do. ...| M. N. Basu, Brahmo, age 75 | .-. | 400 to 500 
(N.) 
46 |“ University Magazine" | Ditto ... | Monthly ...| Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 390 
(P.) : age 38. 
47 |“ World and the New! Ditto ...( Weekly ...| Mohim Ch. Sen and Khettra Mohan Datta,’ 400 
| Dispensation.” (N.) age 60, both Brahmos. 
45 | World's Messenger " (P.)} Ditto ..«| Monthly ...| Sundari Kakhya Ray, Hindu Mahisya, 400 
| | age 28. 
49 |“ World's Recorder” (P.) | Ditto ..| Do.  ...| Kali Pada De, Hindu Kayastha, age 49 ... 2,700 
= ? | ee 
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 I.—Home Apministration. 


j 


| (a)—Police. 


371. The people of Bengal, says the Hablul Matin, will await the result 
of Mr. Gourlay’s enquiry with great concern. They 
| \ have every confidence in their sympathetic ruler. 
It is through the police that the village population come in touch with Govern- 
ment, and it is they who can make or mar the reputation of Government in 
the eyes of the people. The popularity of the administration will increase 
if the police show more tact and consideration in their dealings with the 
ople. It is to be hoped that the enquiry which has been directed by Lord 
armichael and placed in the hands of a competent officer will effect salutary 
reforms in the police service and strengthen the cause of law and order in this 
rovince. | 
sai 372. The British Indian Association has addressed a letter to the 
| Government, writes the Calcutta Budget, asking 
for the appointment of a Commission to enquire 
into the relations between the police and the public 


Police Reform Commission. 


Tfte British Indian Association 
and Police Reform. 


in Bengal and to devise means for their improvement. The matter is not one — 


to be minimised as even Lord Carmichael, in his speech at the last session of 
the Provincial Legislative’ Council, admitted that the ordinary methods of 
the police are viewed with disfavour bY the entire community, including the 
European. It may be urged that the Government has deputed Mr. Gourlay, 
an able and energetic officer, in whom the public have implicit trust, to look 
into the matter, but the journal points out that nothing but an independent 
Commission will satisfy the people. It is in the interest of the police that 
such an enquiry should be made, as they may then learn how’ to secure the 
confidence and support of the public. The journal earnestly hopes Lord 
Carmichael will give this subject his sympathetic consideration. The reform 
of the police will make his régime a memorable one and his name will be 
cherished as one of the greatest benefactors of the Bengali race. 

373. Referring to the @bnormal number of dakaities recently committed 
in Bengal, the Amrita Bazar Patrika remarks 
that if this is the state of affairs when the British 
Raj has been firmly consolidated and the people thoroughly tamed down and 
placed under the control of an overwhelmingly large police force leavened 
with a layer of highly paid officers, one must say that the dividing line 
between the present and pre-British days becomes reduced to something like 
vanishing point. It is hardly possible that the police force is more ineiicient 
than before as it has been increased enormously since the last decade. Ever 
since the authorities began to see spectres of sedition and anarchism in every 
bush, the police, instead of trying to arrest professional criminals and prevent 
the occurrence of further crimes, began a search for “ political ” dakaities. 
The obvious remedy for the growing evil is thus not to introduce the Public 
Safety Act but for the authorities to divest themselves of the bugbear of anar- 
chists and political dakaits and for the police to be left free to catch criminals 
as they used to do before. The public do not help the police because tke latter 
not infrequently implicate innocent men when the guilty cannot be traced and 
neglect the informers, who are treated as menials and are dragged about from 
place to place. | 

374. Writing at length on this subject, the Bengalee says that the 

The police and public co present relations between the police and the 
Operating. a _ people are intimately bound up with the question 
of so-called political criminality in Bengal. The District Administration 
Committee’s aspersion on the character of the educated Bengali community 
is in reference to this so-called political criminality only, and not in regard to 
the detection and punishment of ordinary crime. It is in regard to this only 


Dakaities and their morals. 


that Bengalis have a right to ask for an impartial and open enquiry by a mixed 


5 enemies, in which every class of the community should be represented. 
uch an enquiry is needed in the highest interests both of the Government and 
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f the people, and if it is inspired by the common spirit of truth and justice 
et is satded by statesmanlike foresight, it will be able to find out the best 


ssible solution for the problem of po itical and revolutionary criminality in 
the country. oe 
375. The root-cause of the estrangement between the police and the 
| people, writes the Telegraph, lies in the fact that 
the former imagine themselves the masters of the 
people. This difference is due to the want of those qualifications in the police 
officers which are so prominent among the Indian officers of other depart- 
ments. No other service is equally unpopular with the police and yet the 
latter come in close contact with the people. It may thus be argued that 
police officers of superior rank, whether European or Indian, are not drawn 
from the best available class. The former do not understand the language, 
manners and customs of the people when they come out here, and both receive 
an insufficient training and test. With their vast powers they fail to realise 
that it is public conden and co-operation that are in a manner essential 
to the success of their work. Turning to the subject of the relations between 
the Calcutta and Bengal Police, the journal remarks that it is possible that 
bad blood exists between these two important branches of the ‘service. And 
it is not to be wondered at when the cadres of the two are not the same and 
the pay and prospects of officers are not identical. The primary reform 
therefore is the betterment of the scale of pay and prospects of all ranks in 
the service and the creation of a conviction in them that on the appreciation of 
their work by the public alone will depend their future advancement. 
376. There is, again, a recrudescence of dakaities, writes the Telegraph, 
not in one particular spot but in various parts of 
the Bengal Presidency. The majority of these 
however, do not appear to be political, but the 
handiwork of professional budmashes, who evidently are profiting by the situa- 
tion created by the attitude of the police and the executive towards this form 
of crime. The Defence Act has been put in force in the districts which have 
become notorious for dakaities. But so long as the offenders are not caught 
they surely cannot be punished, whether it be under the provisions of the new 
Act or through the agency of the old law and ordinary law-courts. Regarding 
the detection of the offenders, the journal does no® suppose there has been any 
change for the better in this respect, for so far there have been no arrests. The 
vast amount of money spent every month for having two or three watchers after 
every miserable youth who happens to have been dignified by the police as an 
anarchist, would be more profitably laid out in strengthening the force and 
improving the pay and prospects of the officers. And if this were done, there 
would be some chance of the police laying their hands on the perpetrators of the 
crimes. Even the Pioneer has stated that some at least of the dakaities are the 
work of low-class Muhammadans and others; and if these are put to the 
category of political crimes, dakaities would never be put down in Bengal. 
While His Excellency has put Mr. Gourlay on deputation, the paper suggests 
that he should consider this aspect of the question. It has become necessary 
that the public should be assured by the adoption of measures which would be 
successful in bringing about better results than hithertofore. The journal 
cannot suppose that detective ability is altogether absent, but it fears suffi- 
cient latitude is not given to the officers to conduct investigations in their own 
way. 
377. From one point of view, says the Amrita Bazar Patrika, the 
The proposed police reform in appointment of Mr. Gourl ay is a happy one, as not 
Bengal. : being conversant with police matters he will be able 
to probe the subject of police reform with an 
unbiassed mind. If there is one subject which most vitally affects the Govern- 
ment and the people of India alike, it is the police rule. If this question cat 
be settled satisfactorily, contentment will then replace the seething discontent 
which prevails in the country, and the Government will have ample time and 
resources at its command to promote the well-being of the people. The 
Patrika admits that the people do not look upon the police with a friendly eye 
and often do not co-operate with them, but Sir Harvey Adamson overshot the 
mark when he said that they also “ shield the offenders.” The journal is glad 


Police Reforin. 


The police and the prevalence 
of crime. 
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to learn that Mr. Gourlay is studying the history of the police in England. 
There the force is looked upon as an unalloyed blessing, whereas in India it is 
an object of terror to the inhabitants. As long as India is looked-upon as a 
conquered country and its people treated with suspicion, the evil will continue. 
Let the authorities trust Indians and-recruit police officers locally and all will 
be right very soon. | i 

378. It has become very common, writes the Bengalee, among Anglo- 
Indian publicists and the official classes to attri- 
bute the unwillingness of the people of this country 
to co-operate with the police, to either Sympathy with or fear of the criminal 
classes. This lack of co-operation is assumed to be found only in the case of 
so-called political crimes. The journal points out, however, that these crimes 
were not known before 1906 and besides the people and police had never been 
on friendly terms before then. The root-cause of this lack of co-operation is 
the corruption of the police who, instead of serving the people, lord it over 
them. The officers again feel that their highest concern is to maintain the 
prestige of their subordinates. : 


The police and the people. 


379. Adverting to the subject of the relations between the police and the 


public, the Indian Empire says that it is the opinion 
com of almost the whole of the ruling race that the failure 
of the police is due to the want of active sympathy and co-operation of the 
people. The police in their relations with the general public, their effrontery, 
their over-bearing conduct, their hauteur, have eens: into household proverbs ; 
and naturally the public fight shy of them. The self-respect of everyone can- 
not but be shocked and wounded by contact with the police, and hence nobody 
from the highest to the lowest, would have anything to do with them. More- 
over there are other reasons which contribute to the widening of the gulf. 
Chief among them is the control of half-educated Europeans, who cannot 
understand the feelings of the people, do not pay heed to their position, and 
behave so ill that they alienate the feelings of not only the public but also of 
their own subordinates. To bring about a satisfactory solution of the problem, 
what has to be done may be summarised as follows :—The police should be 
manned by Indians, except in the few administrative appointments; recruiting 
should be confined to the class which furnish officers of the executive and judi- 
cial, the medical and engineering services. The rule at present is to admit 
undergraduates but the test should be placed higher; in order to invite the 
proper class of recruits, the pay and prospects of the service must be improved 
and brought in line with those of other departments; it should be impressed 
upon the service that unpopularity would cause removal from service when of 
course, the same is based on substantial ground; and finally every effort should 


be made to encourage officers to specialise in different branches of crime and 
police duties. | 


(6)\—Working of the Courts. 


380. Referring to the manner in which security is demanded by some 
Maciocia’ nemanded by some section 110, Criminal Procedure Code, the 
: Amrita Bazar Patrika draws attention to the 
preposterously excessive amount demanded by the Joint Magistrate of Alipore 
| from one Birendra Chandra Chatarji, who has just been bound down for .a 
period of three years with two sureties of Rs. 10,000 each, in default to undergo 
rigorous imprisonment for three years! And this although, as represented a 
the accused to the Magistrate, all his properties have been already attached 
and sold by the Government. As the case is going on reference before the 
Sessions Judge, the Patrika refrains from offering further comments on it. 
381. The Amrita Bazar Patrika cites a similar case on another youth 
Ibid. named Uma Nath Chakrabartti, who had been 
ae, arrested in connection with the Rangpur shooting 
case but discharged, as the police had failed to bring the offence home to him. 
However, they sought to make up for this failure by + Bes ing him under clauses 
() and (f) of section 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code. The Joint Magis- 
trate trying the case had directed him to furnish securities of Rs. 15,000 with 


Magistrates in trying political suspects under 
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two sureties of Rs. 7,500 each. Fortunately, however, the case came up on 
motion to a just and enlightened Sessions Judge like Mr. Yusuf, who reduced 
the monstrously exorbitant amount demanded by the Joint Magistrate to 
Rs. 1,000. Magistrates who lightly pass such Draconian orders seem not to be 
aware of the series of povigar rulings of the High Court that have repeatedly 
laid down that the object of demanding such securities is neither to place good 
round sums into the coffers of the Crown nor to throw the accused anyhow into 
prison. If Magistrates order such terribly excessive amounts to be realised as 
securities, which it is patently impossible for the accused to procure, the obvious 
inference is that the object is either to obtain money for the Crown by the 
forfeiture of recognisances or to put the accused into a Hobson's choice which 
leaves him no alternative but to go to goal,—the two precise things prohibited 
by the High Court. Such orders not only involve a violation of the salu 
principle laid down by the High Court but defeat their own object by convert- 
ing the accused from an object of denunciation into one of sympathy. 


(c)—J ails. 


382. The Bengalee writes that Lord Morley in reply to a question in 
Pas neliieal idan Parliament said that under the Indian Penal Code 
there was no distinction between the ordina 
criminal and the political prisoner. The interpellator wanted to make a dis- 
tinction in favour of the latter who in European countries (except perhaps in 
Russia before the war), is treated as a first class misdemeanant, which means 
confinement without its rigours. Asa matter of fact, however, the position of 
the political prisoner in India appears to be, from accounts which have reached 
the journal from time to time, much worse than that of the ordinary criminals. 


‘This is inconsistent with the humane character of the jail administration. 


The journal appeals to His Excellency the Viceroy to look into the matter. 


(9)—Railways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


383. Referring to a very exhaustive article in the Hindustan Review, 
The Railway Board. on the shortcomings of the Railway Board, the 


Herald says that the defects of the Indian 
Railway system are so numerous that any cursory observer could 


detect some of them. In 1905, Lord Curzon created the Railway 
Board with the express purpose of securing the comfort and better 
treatment of the public, especially those who travel third: class. In 
spite of this, very little has been done. Racial preference, overcrowding, ill- 
treatment and insult are the common features of a. railway journey. Mr. 
Robertson, the Commissioner appointed by Lord Curzon, said there was much 
ill-treatment on Indian railways and was satisfied that there is a good deal of 
truth in the complaints made by third class passengers against the native police 
and subordinate railway staff. The question is why has the Railway Board 
failed so miserably? The answer is that its members are not debarred from 


accepting lucrative poms on the directorate of companies in England, and it 
1s the anticipation of such billets that gags them. oo 


(h)\—General. 


384. Speaking of Mr. Swan’s report on the industrial development of 
iid évhes < Bengal, the Amrita Bazar Patrika says it is 


Bengal. expected to render good service in several respects. 


It ought to remove, toa large extent, the pernicious 


impression created in the public mind by the fai 
that the Bengalees are not i y the failure of swadeshi concerns 


for industrial undertakings. Mr. Swan further 
points out that it is the joint-stock companies which, ie: rule, came to grief, 


279 
while the efforts of individuals or small syndicates were ctowned with success. 
Hence those who intend starting an industrial business should in the ype 3 
depend on individual efforts or small syndicates rather than on joint-stoc 
companies. Mr. Swan's advice to.the Government is still more valuable. 
What he insists on as being of any real value is that industrial information and 
advice must be based on actual experiments, such as are being, or are about to 
be, undertaken in Madras. In short, in order to induce the people to take to 
industry, what the Government, in his opinion, should do is to demonstrate that 
an article can be manufactured at a certain cost, that a market can be found at 
a certain price, and that the margin of profit 1s reasonable. | 

385. Foreign domination in the industrial field, writes the Herald, comes 
in the — of finished ype asi it is no hg 
that people unconsciously welcome it and fa 
victims to its temptations and attractions. It is only when the evil grows 
beyond certain limits that attention is drawn to it. This is precisely what 
took place in India. The result was that while the main currents. of public 
activity came to be directed towards the realization of political aspirations, 
the industrial domination did not receive that consideration which it deserved. 
How the indigenous industries came to perish 1s a matter of common know- 
ledge. As Mr. Gokhale said, no one would have deplored even this destruction 
if the Government had assisted the people in starting other industries to 
replace them. The result of England’s policy in India has been to facilitate 
more and more the imports of foreign countries, until there is no country in the 
world which is so dependent on the foreign producer as India. Much valuable 
time has been lost but yet the Government can do much for the industrial 
regeneration of the country. ve 

386. The Herald writes that Oxford men as also Cambridge scholars 
have not learnt how to appreciate the principle of 
liberty as a factor of human progress. These two 
Universities have justly claimed a title to the 
respect and veneration of the world, alike through the breadth of their culture 
and through the illustrious men they have produced. But as a great writer 
observes, even their most devoted champions will hardly claim for them any 
democratic atmosphere. Though Socialists are unknown in both Uni- 
versities, they have always stood for oligarchic as contrasted with democratic 
ideals. It isa fact that these two Universities supply most of our governors 
and administrators. It is not possible that an oligarchic nursery should turn 
out anything but thorough bureaucrats from its cradle. Lord Curzon with 
all his intellectual attainments would not believe in free institutions or 
national aspirations.. The Civil Service is also generally recruited from the 
two Universities. It is therefore only natural that the Indian bureaucracy 
as a body will oppose everything that may tend towards self-government and 
democracy. It is men with popular sympathies that are more needful now, 
and not those imbued with the very contrary theories of Government. 

387. Remarking on the manner in which questions and _ resolutions 
intended to be asked or moved in the Legislative 
Councils are sometimes disallowed, the Mussal- 
oe man says that it not only creates great dissatis- 
faction in the minds of the non-official members concerned, but makes the 
Legislative Councils more or less a farce. Conceding that it is sometimes 
necessary to disallow questions or resolutions, the journal points out that the 
rule is not always applied with as much discretion as should be exercised. 
Unfortunately this is a matter in which there lies no sort of appeal and the 
only thing that can be done is to place the question disallowed before the bar 
of public opinion, through the medium of the press and to invite the public 
to pronounce their judgment. Should the people disapprove the action of 
the head of the Government, the latter may in future be more discreet when 
dealing with such questions. But it seems there is an unwritten law that the 
fact of a quession or resolution being disallowed should not go to press. This 
18 most undesirable, and it is necessary both in the interests of the Govern- 
ment and of the people that such a procedure should be. discontinued. The 
0g of interpellation and of moving resolutions will be reduced to a sham, 

in cases of disallowance, public opinion is to be gagged so thoroughly. 


Foreign Industrial Domination. 


Influence of Oxford on the 
Government of India. 
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388. The Bengalee learns from the Pioneer that the Government of 
India is about to address the Secretary of State 

The abolition of the Andamans on the question of the abolition of the } damans 
para Commission. = jputenal hopes ae aa the. 
ion of the Andamans as a penal settlement. As a penal settlement the . 

yee est are out of date, and Sip far removed from the influence of public 
opinion the jail administration must compare unfavourably with that of other 
parts of India. Frequent complaints have reached the om og and it has 
again and again ur ed that the Andamans should cease to be a penal settle- 


‘ment. The journal hopes that Indians are within measurable distance of this 
‘consummation. 


389. The Calcutta Budget would like to know why Mr. Scroope, Addi- 
tional Judge of Chota Nagpur, has just been 
transferred elsewhere as soon as Mr. Reid, the 
Judge, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Roe, at Bankipore? The whole 
arrangement has a grim humour init. It cannot be that as soon as Mr. Reid 
is transferred and an Indian is put in charge, the work becomes too light to 
have an Additional Judge. And if this is sought to be substantiated, the 
inference becomes irresistible that Mr. Reid is not only unfit for the office he 
holds, but is inferior to Mr. Dhavle who has succeeded him. As the paper 
cannot believe in this, how can it account for the arangement, but 
as proof of disinclination on the part of Mr. Scroope to serve under 
an Indian even when he is his — in education, rank and respect- 
ability. It may also be that the Government does not wish to keep a 
European subordinate to an Indian. This latter contingency, however, does 
not quite appeal to the journal, when the highest authority has placed the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga in a position in which all the European Commis- 
sioners, Judges and Magistrates have to take their hats off to him. Anyhow 
the matter requires an explanation. 
390. Commenting on the great opportunity offered to Indian industries 
by the present crisis, the Calcutta Budget says 
that it is a shame that the Indians, who clamour: 
for equal treatment with the self-governing colonies, should permit other 


The reason why. 


India’s lost opportunity. 


races to enrich themselves at their own expense. The blame is not all one-: 


sided. The short-sighted policy of the rulers is also responsible for this 
undesirable state of affairs. Mr. Swan has shown the Government how it can 
help the birth and growth of indigenous industries, and although his report is 


four months old, no steps have been taken in the matter. If the rulers think: 


that Indians, with the education they have received and the experience they 
have gained by studying the situation in the rest of the world, do not see to what 
they should ascribe the attitude of Government, they are very much mistaken. 
It is for that reason that the journal calls their policy a short-sighted one. 


Il I.—LEGIsLaTION. 


391. The Hablul Matin, referring to the Defence Act in Bengal, says 

it was not unprepared for such a step. But it is 

Public Defence Act in Bengal, | CUrlous to know why the measure has been put into 

: force in certain select districts. It fails to see 
why it has been enforced in districts where the condition of affairs cannot be 
said to be abnormal. The paper asks the Governor to keep the Act in abey- 
ance until any fresh overt act on the part of the anarchists occurs. The 
ordinary law-courts have ensured the peace of the country for one hundred 
and fifty years of the British régime, so that there is no necessity for introduc- 
ing such a drastic law. There is no concealing the fact that the public will 
not have the same confidence in the Special Tribunals as they have in the 
High Court. The appointment of Indians as Commissioners of the Special 
Tribunals, as is the case in the Punjab, shows the anxiety of Government to 
deal impartial justice. Yet the public view such new methods with sinister 
feelings, especially as the decisions of the Special Commissioners are 


unappealable. The journal hopes His Excel] teps 
if order is maintainen in Bengal s Excellency will take no further steps 
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392° As was expected, writes the Calcutta Budget, the Defence Act has ©*™v"t4 Bonerr. 
isfcade Abt ta Sil a been enforced in Bengal. Though Indians cannot egies 
bre cc "even by stretching their imaginations call them- 
selves citizens of the British Empire, yet as dutiful and loyal subjects of Great 
Britain it is their duty to obey silently the mandate of the authorities. From 
what Sir Reginald Craddock said it 1s evidently the anarchical crimes— 
dakaities and murders—which have induced the rulers to introduce the Act 
into Bengal. The fact that all the districts do not come under the segpe of the 
Act shows that only in those districts in which political dakaities and murders 
have occurred, the Defence Act isto beenforced. If the journal is right in this 
conclusion, it does not understand why Calcutta, where some serious crimes 
have been committed, has not been included in the list. It thinks this has been 
done out of deference to the High Court, where, under the provisions of the 
Special Tribunal clause, trials of political offenders may easily be expedited. 
The journal would remind His Excellency the Governor of his promise to look 
to the cause of justice when the Act came into operation here, and hopes that in 
selecting Special Commissioners, he will choose men of tried ability, in whom 
the people have implicit confidence. The paper hopes that, contrary to the 
case in the Punjab, the publication of the proceedings under the Act will be 
allowed as, when it is unadulterated justice that 1s to be done, there is no neces- 
sity for keeping the people in the dark and thus giving a handle to designing. 
persons to distort facts and play on the sentiments of the unwary public. 
393. Speaking of the application of the Defence Act to Bengal, the “S ‘is. 
Thid Hindoo Patriot remarks that, as might have been 
expected, it has elicited a strong protest from a sec- 
tion of the Indian Press. What appears to lie at the back of the minds of the 
objectors is the apprehension that innocent men may suffer for the lack of 
detective skill on the part of the police. It is an undeniable fact that the 
guardians of public safety have signally failed in preventing or detecting . 
serious crime, whether political or non-political. It is a matter of public 
notoriety that very often the police implicate innocent men, failing-to get hold 
of the real offenders. It would not, therefore, be unwarrantable to apprehend 
that with the summary procedure provided for the Special Tribunal, many an 
innocent man may come to grief through the machinations and inventions of an : 
unscrupulous police. 
394. Remarking on the prohibition laid by the Government on the pub- go, seu ios 
lication of the proceedings under the Defence Act 
The Defence Act in the Punjab. in the Punjab, the Bengalee says that it is a form ia 
ce of censorship of the Press which may be quite in a 
keeping with the spirit of the Act, but 1s absolutely unknown to the ordinary 4 
courts of law. There may be cases where, for particular reasons, a part of | 
the proceedings is not reported at the request of the court, but to leave the 
publication of the proceedings of what must be called a court of justice to the 
discretion of the court is an unusual and unheard of procedure. The journal 
asks if the Government of India will interfere in the matier. | 
395. Adverting to the extension of the Defence Act to Bengal, the son aouivs 
i ee ee Mussalman remarks that the enforcement of this 
measure at a time-when there is no political unrest 
in the Presidency does not seem to have any very reasonable ground for its 
justification and has only tended to create alarm 'in the public mind. True it 
is that dakaities and burglaries have of late increased to some extent, but the 
bulk of these are not of a political nature. These, too, could have been stamped 
out hes Bengal if the police had been more efficient and the villagers supplied 
iboves neg Te + oe Nor is this all. The want of trust and con tics : i 
hi reba failed Ace public is another ground for which the former have if 
undersiaaat ® th siete d jd to a certain extent. The journal quite fails to 
ae te “ti e - uction of the Act will help the authorities in improv- 
we as * uation. ; e real perpetrators of the recent crimes have not, as a : 
nei na been arrested yet. They might at any time resume their 
arious profession emboldened, doubtless, by the incompetency of the police, 
who could not cope with them. Past experiences have shown that the police 
pricy poe in many cases, innocent persons to trial, who were afterwards honour- 
ably acquitted. There is thus every danger of innocent persons being put on 
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ia aouihonk onal 08 Banesk an increased measure of official control by the 
creation of more districts, subdivisions and police 

circles, but a defence measure against the ravages of malaria, cholera and 
other deadly diseases, which break out in epidemic form every year claiming 
thousands and thousands of victims. Scarcity of good drinking water is now 
the national cry of Bengal. The measures to be adopted in such a crisis are 


EL I, 


the improvement of the drainage system, the reclamation of rivers and khals, 
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ee trial, harassed or punished while the real offenders remain at large.. Now'that 
sree the worst has rep see the journal hopes the Government will be pleased to. : 
re ur eB : see that justice does not -miscarry 1n any way and that: innocent persons are = 
te FE not punished. ok rs 2 NEA on Ge SSP: 4 ele BB ae 
‘Via BEXGALE®, 396. Commenting on an article in the Pioneer, in which it js stated that m 
4 | oe | A persistent pathological error. minal ones, the Beng alee says : that this is ‘an if 
ae a absolute misreading of the situation. It is the v 
Te ia immunity which the dakaits.enjoy which has emboldened them in their career C 
7 Rt of crime, and the Government is the authority for it. The District Admini- Ns 
i a stration Committee’s report has it that the increased number of dakaities ig 
ee | due to the impunity with which this class of crime can be committed, owing 
hi oe e€ to the futile attempts to place gangs of dakaits on their trial on specific charges 
is 8a of dakaity under section 395 of the Indian Penal Code. — ) one C 
ee # "The Pioneer talks of “ swift punishment.” But the offenders must first t 
1 @f be caught. What is needed is not a Special Tribunal nor a summary proce- | 
ce : dure, but an efficient police capable of dealing effectually with the dakaits, . ; 
i a a 397. Speaking on the same subject, the Amrita Bazar Patrika is also so 
a sth May 1916. pee of opinion that the increase in crime is due to the 
lie Bi Pio sly eaten in Bengal inefficiency of the olice. The Ptoneer states 
ae @ that the well-to-do classes in Bengal are all right. 
a The mischief-makers are some Bengali journalists. The Patrika asks if the 
ff Pioneer is so obtuse as not to see that the Bengali journalists who represent 
ie the well-to-do middle classes would never venture to go against their consti- 
a | | tuents if they were really in favour of the measure. A special court of three 
Wide juvenile Commissioners cannot help the authorities in suppressing crime if 
ie Be the police fail to arrest the real culprits. If the police alone cannot cope with 
TEE: the evil, the people are willing to help them, provided they are given firearms 
He to defend themselves. The authorities, however, do not trust them and the 
aie people are asked to fight armed dakaits with brick-bats, lathzs and clods of 
Hine earth! The introduction of the Defence Act in Bengal has thus only caused 
taal needless alarm among the public. The Defence of India.Act is a measure 
le which like a two-edged sword may cut both the criminal and the peace-loving 
45/5 and law-abiding citizens alike. ) 
2 VI—MISCELLANEOUS. 
fl So 398. The greatest need of Bengal, writes the Calcutta Budget, is not 
iE 1 April 1915. 
H 
a 


| j i the provision of tanks and such other essentialities. It would have been far 
4 | | better if instead of appointing a committee to enquire into the administration 


| by ) of districts, the Government had appointed a commission of official and 
aa non-official experts to enquire thoroughly into the causes of the present 
insanitary condition of the province. | 
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| a ae a ae ae 399. Speaking on this subject, the Bengalee says that while the final 
ETRE India “ After the War.” reconstruction of the constitution of the Indian 
10 \F Government must be left till after this war is over, 


it does not see why some little advance should not be made now towards those 
ideals which will have to be worked in detail into the constitution of the Gov- 
| ernment of India. Bengalis wanted to be enrolled as volunteers and to be 
enlisted in the regular army, but these privileges were denied them. The 
Government has now agreed to accept an Ambulance Volunteer Corps from 
Bengal, but the old enthusiasm has been chilled. Had the Government of 


‘India supported Lord Carmichael in September last, the whole country. 
would have been swept by a wave of loyalty. 


283 | 
. The Bengalee, commenting on an extract from an Anglo-Indian BENGALER, 
| wal oe news aoa regarding some of the observations ™ Mey 1 
Council Government and our- Which it made upon Council government, — oe wa. 
— writes that whatever others may say on the 
matter, it is a bitter opponent of one-man rule and a strenuous 
advocate of Council government, though its enthusiasm does not blind it to 
its defects. The journal, however, believes that these defects will disappear 
with the growth of the progressive forces of time and in India, as in other 
countries, the Cabinets ot the Government will be eventually based upon 
| popular lines. | oe | : : 
) 401. The Calcutta Budget says that India was never in as bad a way — 
ari ec as she has been within the last decade, thatis—ever “°" 
ase since she began her connection with the Mistress 
of the Seas when the English first came to India. They were then mere 
traders to whom Indian trade was much more valuable than Indian soil. The 
people of the country regarded them as demi-gods—too far removed from 
them in every way. Their word would have the force of law, so great was 
the confidence of the people in them, and so strict were they in what they said 
or did. This faith continued unshaken and undimmed for over a century. 
Then happened something which falsified all the brilliant expectations and 
anticipations of both communities. This something was the inauguration of 
Western education by Lord Macaulay. Indians cannot but thank Lord 
Macaulay for this because it has helped them to undergtand their position, 
rights and privileges. It has opened their eyes to many things which were . : 
beyond their ynderstanding before. It has, in short, enabled them to realise 
their potentialities and possibilities. On the other hand, if the rulers, in a — 
spirit of liberality admitted Indians to the benefits and blessings of education, 
they are perhaps now sorry that they ever took such a step which has clearly 
brought the ruled closer to them and thus removed that dread and respect 
which the latter once had for them. If the Europeans,—specially those who © - 
claim to be gentlemen,—would only treat educated Indians as gentlemen, they = if 
would cement the cordiality between the two communities. Moreover, they — bf 
should treat the illiterate among them as they deserve, when they forget the 
difference between themselves and gentlemen, even if they be of a darker hue 
than themselves. It is real statesmanship that demands this; and the 


politics of “ prestige ” should have another significance than what is attached 
to it now merely on the basis of race. | 
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